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cal discussion tends inevitably to be based more 

upon conjecture than upon knowledge, and is 

not therefore of much interest or importance. But it 
is interesting to note that with regard to each of the 
three main political topics of the moment it is 
Mr. Winston Churchill who is the central figure. The 
first of these is, of course, the French debt, concerning 
which concrete proposals have now been drafted by 
the Treasury and are under discussion by the Cabinet. 
It is understood that the Cabinet as a whole supports 
the Chancellor in the firm line which he is inclined to 
take and which the public certainly expects him to 
take. The second topic is that of the Safeguarding of 
Industries, whereon the Government has made this 
week a definite announcement of policy. There is to 
be no general Bill. Each particular proposal for the 
temporary protection of an industry is to be dealt 
with separately and incorporated in the Finance Bill 
of the year or if necessary in supplementary Finance 
Bills. Some rather violent attacks on this decision 
as to procedure have appeared in the Liberal Press, 
but it is difficult to perceive any serious foundation 
for such criticism. The suggested procedure, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, will give both the Treasury 
and the House of Commons much more effective 
control over the imposition of these protective duties 
than they would enjoy under a general Act which 
would presumably authorise the Board of Trade to 
Proceed by means of Orders in Council. We should 
guess, indeed, that the Government’s decision really 
tepresents a victory for Mr. Churchill, whose Free 
© convictions, without being carried to pedantic 

» are genuine enough, and who probably wishes 

to retain the fullest possible control. Under the new 


() N the eve of the reassembly of Parliament politi- 


procedure he will be the official sponsor of every new 
duty that is proposed. 


* * * 


The third topic to which we referred is the rumour 
that the Admiralty is pressing in its draft Estimates 
for a greatly, not to say grossly, extended programme 
of naval construction. Pending confirmation, however, 
of this rumour we are not inclined to take it very 
seriously ; for though the Admiralty habitually, and 
as a matter of Departmental policy, asks for a good 
deal more than it expects to get, it is hardly to be 
believed that it would choose this moment to propose 
new expenditure on a large scale for purposes which 
cannot possibly be urgent. It may be so, of course, 
for naturally our sailors still like to believe that the 
Navy is as vitally important to us as it was before 
the war and must be kept up to the same supreme 
standard. But if it be so, Mr. Churchill is probably 
the right man to deal with the problem. At any rate 
he knows enough about the inside of the Admiralty 
not to be bamboozled or rushed by the Sea Lords into 
forgetting the interests of his chief client, the income 
tax payer. There is little use, however, in making 
further comment on the subject until more definite 
information is available. 

* * * 

The (£cumenical Patriarch was bundled out of 
Constantinople with scant ceremony last week. His 
expulsion has naturally caused a prodigious excitement 
in Greece, and even threatens international complica- 
tions. The technical merits of the affair are not easy 
for a dispassionate observer to determine. The Greeks 
claim that Turkey is violating the agreements made at 
Lausanne. The Turks say that they are not touching 
the Patriarchate itself, but only exercising their right 
to oust Mgr. Constantine VI., the present holder of 
the office. It appears that, according to the letter of 


the law, he is an “ exchangeable Greek,” and the 
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Mixed Commission appointed by the League of Nations 
has in fact found, by a majority and in a guarded 
But it 
does not seem to us that Turkey gains much by this 
action, beyond satisfying a nationalistic grudge against 
Greece. And by the hasty and high-handed manner 
in which the expulsion was carried out she has certainly 
caused unnecessary irritation to many besides the 
It is absurd, however, to conjure up the 
an State is going to make 
li against Turkey, and the 
Greeks, for all their rage, are not so mad as to think 
The Powers are considering 
what, if any, diplomatic action they can usefully 
take, now that the Angora Government refuses to 
It is 
possible, though, we think, improbable, that the Turks 
If they 
do not, the Greeks will have to make the best of a 
bad job. However galling it may be to their pride, 
there is no reason why the expulsion of the Patriarch 


form, in favour of the Turkish contention. 


Greeks. 
— of war. No Euro 
gr. Constantine a casus 


they could fight alone. 


submit the matter to The Hague Tribunal. 


may be induced to reconsider their decision. 


should hurt their religion. 
* * * 
The primary elections have taken place this week in 
Egypt. Order appears to have been maintained in 


general, though in one or two constituencies there was 
violence and rioting, .and charges of intimidation and 


other malpractices are, of course, widespread. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain took the opportunity in a speech 
at Birmingham the other day of 

Egypt to vote wisely at this critical moment. His 
warning was, no doubt, justifiable in the eye of God ; 
but it can hardly be supposed to have done any good. 
If there were wavering Egyptian electors, it is not 
likely that their minds would be made up for them by 
the British Foreign Secretary. On the other hand, the 
Zaghlulists might be expected to represent—and they 
have in fact represented—Mr. Chustealein's speech as 
an unwarrantable interference in Egyptian affairs. 
The full results, at the time of writing, are not known. 
But the Zaghlulists are confident ; they claim, indeed, 
to have got ninety per cent. of the votes in the provinces. 
Zaghlul Pasha himself has been beaten by one vote in 
one of the divisions of Cairo, though this does not mean, 
it must be remembered, that he will not be returned to 
Parliament next month. The present polls are merely 
to elect the ultimate electors. There have been recently 
a good many defections from the Wafd side, and it is 
evident that Zaghlul’s glory is dimmed. But he still 
has an immense popular following, and we shall be 
surprised if he does not command an overwhelming 
majority again in the new House. 

* * * 


We are glad to learn of the coming end of an old 
scandal in Nepal, the independent kingdom that lies 
between Tibet and British India. Nepal has long had 
two remarkable features. One is its system of govern- 
ment. It is a military despotism, where the rule is 
not, however, exercised by the prince; he merely sits 
on his throne and delegates effective power to a 
“Prime Minister” with a council of nobles under 
him. The other peculiarity is a flourishing system of 
slavery. This the present “‘ Prime Minister,’ Maharaja 
Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, is determined to abolish. 
He has issued a long manifesto to the Nepalese people 
in which he sets out the moral evil and the economic 
folly of slavery and his proposals for putting an end 
to it. There are, it seems, between 15,000 and 16,000 
slave-owners in the country and over 51,000 slaves— 
some of them kindly, others inhumanly, treated. The 
Maharaja concludes an eloquent argument with a 
request for suggestions as to how abolition can be carried 
out with the least hardship to both slaves and masters. 
His own plan, in brief, is that (1) at the earliest possible 





warning the people of 


ee 


date the status of slavery shall be made illegal t 
out the kingdom; (2) masters shall receive statutory 
compensation; (3) the freed slaves shall be boung 
apprentice to their former owners for a period of seven 
years. As an alternative to the last proposal, he asks 
whether it is preferred that the matter should be 
disposed of at one blow, by a wholesale and com 
emancipation on a fixed date. This is a fine example of 
beakedlent and enlightened despotism. It will be 
interesting to see how the country takes it. 

* 7 * 

The railway companies have met the demand of the 
Trade Unions for improved wages and conditions with 
a drastic counterclaim for reductions in all the traffic 
grades. They are seeking to show that, so far from 
the railways being able to afford a bigger wages bill, 
decreased traffic receipts—largely due to the decline 
in the coal traffic—call either for substantial 
reductions or for higher fares and freights. The 
Unions, on the other hand, say that they have care. 
fully kept their claims within moderate limits, and 
that the companies can afford to pay. We discussed 
the merits of the Trade Union demands in detail a 
fortnight ago, and showed that, in the abstract, there 
is certainly nothing unreasonable about them. They 
would admittedly give railwaymen a standard of living 
higher than the standards which now prevail in the 
engineering and other abnormally depressed industries, 
But there is no reason why these abnormal cases should 
be taken as standards to which wages in other industries 
ought to be made to conform. What the railway 
companies can afford to pay on the basis of their 
present charges to the public is, of course, another 
question. But the figures so far produced, which show 
the traffic receipts for 1924 compared with those of 
the previous year, do not seem to prove that an advance 
is impossible; for they show a marked difference 
between the first and second halves of the year. The 
second half of 1924, taken by itself, shows a very 
flourishing financial condition, and this presumably 
represents most nearly the present railway situation. 

*~ 


The talk of an imminent railway crisis, heard in some 
quarters since the companies dropped their bombshell, 
is, of course, premature. There is no reason to suppose 
that either the N.U.R. or the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion will depart from its usual procedure in dealing 
with questions in dispute. This is to refer such 
questions to the Wages Boards established under the 
Railways Act of 1921. The claims will —e go 
first to the Central Wages Board, which is repre- 
sentative solely of the parties concerned. Thence it 
will be referred to the National Railway Wages 
which includes also representatives of the traders and 
other railway users, and an impartial chairman. The 
National Board does not give a binding decision ;_ but 
its recommendations naturally carry much weight. 
Until it has heard the case and issued its findings there 
is no need to anticipate a crisis. If, then, there 
danger of a national railway strike, at least two months 
are likely to pass before such a situation can arise. 
And ve Me P there will be the fullest opportunity 
for negotiation. Admittedly, the brusque rejection 
of the men’s demands looks as if the companies mean 
to fight ; but we are disposed to regard their counter 
claim rather as a move in the game of negotiation than 
as a serious threat to reduce wages. The discussion is 
likely to turn, despite appearances, not on the reduction 
of wages, but on the amounts in higher wages 
improved conditions that the companies are y 
prepared to concede. 

* * * ae 

Another t of steel house has been approved © 
week by as Canadien on New Methods of TT 
Construction; but the “ Atholl” house, whi 
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admittedly one of the best types in the market, has conference without any prior conditions. Hitherto, 


been dismissed as too costly. his shows very clearly 
_and Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech confirms the 
yiew—that the steel house is only being put forward 
gs an inferior and emergency substitute for a house 
of satisfactory standard. But will it even be cheap? 
Manchester City Council, with some misgivings, has 
decided to erect two experimental Weir houses; but 
it is estimated that the inclusive cost of these will be 
900 each. Of course, the cost of isolated houses is 
bound to be higher than where a large number are 
erected on a single site ; but after all allowances, that 
seems a heavy price to pay for an inferior article. There 
is, in our view, far more hope in the concrete houses, 
which have the merit, equally with steel houses, of 
reducing the need for skilled labour and speeding up 
the process of construction. Concrete building, more- 
over, appears to rouse no hostility on the part of either 
master builders or operatives, and to raise no awkward 
problems about the wages to be paid. Let us, by all 
means, experiment with steel houses; but we confess 
that the more we hear of Lord Weir’s patent the less 
we like it. Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of it this week 
was in effect a stronger condemnation than anything 
its opponents have ventured to say. We do not want 
to build houses if the best that can be said for them 
is that they are at any rate likely to be less verminous 
and insanitary than many existing slum dwellings. 
. ’ * 


The Metropolitan Railway, after blustering hard up 
to the very eve of the threatened strike of electricians, 
suddenly gave way, and conceded the greater part of 
the men’s demands. This was surely a very foolish 
way of handling a threatening situation. The company 
must have known that the men meant business. Why, 
then, did it not make a reasonable offer in good time, 
instead of waiting to be intimidated into yielding at 
the last moment ? There has been too much of this 
temper in many recent industrial negotiations. During 
the past few years of trade slump employers have 
got used to saying no, and having their verdict accepted 
by Trade Unions conscious of their own weakness. 
But employers would do well to understand that the 
situation is changing. The Unions are regaining their 
strength, and there has been a marked revival in the 
spirit ofthe members. By timely concessions, employers 
can put themselves right with the times, and avoid a 
serious movement of unrest. If they do not, there 
are clear signs that the spring and summer will be a 
time of many strikes and great Trade Union activity, 

g in more than one respect the great unrest of 
the years before the war. There is already a good 
top of “one-man” disputes, arising out of non- 
wmionism, dismissal of shop stewards, and similar 
questions. Such disputes are always the best possible 
indication of a rising temper in the world of Labour. 
Unless employers are looking for trouble they will 
agree with the Unions quickly. Many of them have 
driven hard bargains during the slump, and created a 
sense of injustice they would do well to remedy. Timely 
concessions are far more likely than attempts to 
depress wages to promote productive efficiency and so 
stimulate the revival of trade. ; 

+ . * 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, 
meeting at Amsterdam this week-end, is discussing 
again the difficult question of its relations with the 

ssian Trade Union movement. The British dele- 
Fetes, acting on instructions from the British Trades 
mon Congress, will move that a conference on the 
,Jestion of international unity be held with the Russian 

ide Unions. This is nothing new; for the British 
nions have been for some time past the chief promoters 
‘ L What is new is that the 
ussian Unions are apparently prepared to enter into 


whenever the question has been raised, the two rival 
Internationals at Amsterdam and Moscow have laid 
down mutually inconsistent principles, and tried to 
insist on their acceptance as the condition of holding a 
conference at all. Now the British and Russian Trade 
Unions are seeking to take matters into their own hands. 
The Russians are prepared to ignore the conditions of 
the Red International of Labour Unions if the British 
will get the I.F.T.U. to waive the conditions of Amster- 
dam. In other words, instead of trying to reunite two 
rival Internationals based on mutually destructive 
attitudes, the British group is now trying to widen the 
basis of the Amsterdam International enough to let the 
Russians in, and so kill the rival International. Deprived 
of the Russians, this would consist only of a few frag- 
mentary sections of little power or influence, and the 
task of unity would be put in a fair way to completion. 
We are not disposed to over-estimate the importance 
of the constant changes of formation in the Interna- 
tional Labour movement; but this week’s new move 
seems more likely than any former move to result in 
the ending of a bitter and long-standing quarrel which 
has for the time largely destroyed the power of Trade 
Unionism on the Continent. 


* * 4 


An Irish correspondent writes: Things may change 
slowly in Ireland, but they are changing, and not the 
least remarkable sign of the times is the announcement 
that Trinity College, which is invariably bracketed with 
Dublin Castle in Nationalist speeches as a stronghold 
of Ascendancy, has decided to place a bust of Wolfe Tone 
amongst the memorials of its famous graduates. Werea 
portrait of Lenin to be hung in Buckingham Palace the 
news would not be more staggering to the older genera- 
tion of Southern Unionists than that Trinity should 
take Wolfe Tone to her heart. While the new Ireland 
is ending some old feuds, her people are also discovering 
that self-government does not in itself solve difficult 

roblems like that of Western distress which this year 
is more acute than it has been for half a century. There 
are few winters when sections of the population, huddled 
on uneconomic holdings in the bleak seaboard areas 
from Donegal to Kerry are not reduced to half rations. 
But this autumn the endless rain in addition to ruming 
the potatoes made it impossible to dry the turf, so that 
nearly three-quarters of a million people are grievously 
short of food and fuel. The Free State has not waited 
for a popular agitation to prod it into activity as was the 
rule in Dublin Castle days. Half a million has already 
been allotted for relief, meals are being provided for 
thousands of children, and stocks of coal and wood are 
being distributed at a nominal price. Charitable 
organisations are also working hard, and popular opinion 
has been deeply moved by generous offers of help from 
English sources. It is believed that the measures 
which are now being taken will enable the victims to 
tide over the crisis. At the best, however, these are 
only temporary remedies, and unless the Free State is 
prepared to face similar difficulties at constantly recur- 
ring intervals, it must make up its mind to probe to the 
root of the evil. In the past the problem was obscured 
by the fact that it was supposed to be due to the exac- 
tions of bad landlords and the mismanagement of an 
alien Government. Undoubtedly these were factors 
that helped to intensify it, but the most fervent patriot 
must see by this time that the real trouble lies deeper 
down. The land in the congested districts will not 
carry its present population, unless they can be induced 
or compelled to revolutionise their whole system of 
living. Under existing conditions, however, there is 


little chance of developing economic skill, and the only 
feasible solution seems to be to migrate them to areas 
where they can obtain holdings upon which it is possible 
to keep body and soul together. 


B 
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THE SECURITY OF FRANCE 


r NAHE remarkable speech made by M. Herriot 
in the French Chamber last week was not 
adequately reported in the English press, 

nor in general has it received on this side of the Channel 
the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. On 
the face of it it marks a reversion to something which 
is not very easily to be distinguished from Poincaréism ; 
and that view of it is supported by the enthusiasm 
with which it was received by the parties of the Right. 
It was evidently a carefully considered statement of 
the attitude of the French Government and it has since 
been ordered to be placarded in full in every commune 
in France. We are therefore not only entitled, but 
bound, to scrutinise it very closely and to assume that 
in every respect M. Herriot meant precisely what he 
said. 

A very large part of the speech was devoted to a 
denunciation of German nationalism, with a highly 
documented exposition of the methods and senti- 
ments of those who hope to make Germany one day 
again a great nation and a Great Power. Needless 
to say M. Herriot had no difficulty in proving his 
thesis that millions of Germans to-day hate the French 
even more than they hated them during the War— 
even as much perhaps as the French hate and fear 
les boches. He seemed anxious to leave no word unsaid 
that might revive the passions of war. He referred 
at length to the inadequate punishments inflicted on 
the “war criminals” by the Leipsic Court, to the 
return of the Crown Prince, and to the undeserved 
immunity which the ex-Kaiser is enjoying as a “ gen- 
tleman-farmer” in Holland. France he suggested 
had done wrong to permit these injustices, and the 
Chamber cheered him to the echo. It is difficult for 
Englishmen to understand such a speech—made more 
than six years after the War! We can regard it 
and its enthusiastic reception only as a more than 
usually pitiable exhibition of the characteristic in- 
ability of Frenchmen either to learn or to forget. It 
is with to-day that we are concerned; and what does 
it matter to Europe to-day whether the Kaiser, or the 
man who torpedoed the Lusitania, is in prison or in 
Holland or in hell? But in the French Parliament, 
it seems, these alternatives can be treated even by a 
Radical Prime Minister in the year 1925, as matters 
of serious importance, as grievances, as injustices 
which France has suffered at the hands of her late 
Allies. 


It may, of course, be said that if the French Chamber 
chooses to indulge now and then in these orgies of 
retrospective hate there is no reason why we should 
criticise or attempt to interfere. But unluckily such 
utterances, nonsensical as we may think them, have 
a very definite effect upon the problem of the peace 
of Europe. As long as men like M. Herriot continue 
in such fashion to appeal and appeal successfully to 
the prejudices and passions of war there can be no 
real peace. Moreover M. Herriot’s argument contained 
practical as well as moral implications. It was neces- 
sary, he declared, to say that “ our hold on the Rhine 
is the essential condition and perhaps the last condition 
of our security.” He went on to argue that Articles 
428 and 429 of the Treaty of Versailles—which provide 
for the evacuation of German territory on certain 





i, 


fixed dates—are not binding on France, because she 
agreed to them only on the understanding that Englang 
and America would ratify the Pacts by which 
undertook to defend France against future Germa 
aggression. It would seem therefore that M. Herrig 
is now in agreement with Marshal Foch—who hy 
always held that the Rhine should be the westen 
frontier of Germany—and that he considers thg 
France will be fully justified, in the sacred name of 
“security,” in remaining in occupation of the |e 
bank of the Rhine for a quite indefinite period. Th 
effect of such a pronouncement in Germany can easily 
be imagined. If the German Government by way 
of reply were to repudiate the Dawes settlement and 
invite the French Government to do its worst, it would 
be foolish, but it certainly would not lack either popula 
support in Germany or moral justification in the eyes 
of the world. 


But the real purpose of this absurd and almost 
criminally provocative speech was to demand 
“security” for France. It was upon that note that 
M. Herriot ended. “I desire,” he declared in his 
final sentence, “to work for the peace of Europe and 
of the world; but as the first security of that peace 
I desire the security of my own country.” Of that 
sentiment we need make no complaint. Everywher 
indeed, both in this country and in America, it is 
echoed with the utmost sincerity. The difficulty lies 
rather in the problem of how to reconcile France to 
the only policy by which her frontiers can be secured. 
She cannot have security until she realises that actively 
to hate the Germans—and therefore to be hated by 
them—is a luxury which she cannot any longer afford. 
It would be better perhaps if she were told plainly 
that if, as a result of her policy, the Germans are 
eventually goaded into a war of revenge, Great Britain 
will not come again to her rescue—as certainly it wil 
not. But probably such an intimation would bk 
neither understood nor believed. The French do net 
understand that we are not afraid of Germany, that 
we have no fear for ourselves of another war, and 
that if there should be another war we shall do ow 
utmost to keep out of it. They believe that ow 
interests and theirs are identical—than which ™ 
belief could have less foundation. Our interests 
though not our sentiments, are in fact more closely com 
nected with those of Germany than with those of France. 
And sooner or later that fact will become apparent. 


Meanwhile the “ security” question is obviously 
important. And it is obvious also that if we cal 
satisfy France on this point the prospects of Europeat 
peace will be very much the brighter. But how ar 
we to satisfy her? There is the Geneva Protocol and 
there is the proposed bilateral Pact. The Protocd 
we shall never ratify in its present form, or indeed i 
any form which would seem to make us guarantors 
of the present territorial arrangements of Eastem 
Europe; for those arrangements—as regards at any rate 
the frontiers of Poland and perhaps of Rumania— 
cannot and ought not to be permanent. About the 
Pact, on the other hand, there is no special difficulty. 
We can probably agree upon a draft and sign It; but 
it will be valueless from the French point of view. Fat 
it is bound to include a provision to the effect that 
we shall come to the help of France only if and a 
she is the victim of aggression. It could not, 
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instance, cover the case of her going to war with 
Germany because Germany sought to “ rectify "— 
blessed word !—her present frontiers with Poland. 
d is not going to fight about anything of that 
kind, for on the whole it is inclined to think that those 
frontiers ought to be rectified in Germany’s favour, 
and certainly it would not regard any movement of 
Germany in that direction as a case of technical 
“ aggression ” against France. In short, the “‘ Pact” 
yould mean nothing at all. It would mean that we 
should help France if we thought she was in the right 
and should refuse to help her, and perhaps even oppose 
her, if we thought she was in the wrong—which is 
precisely what we shall do if there is no Pact at all. 


It would be most unfortunate, we think, for any such 
Pact to be concluded, partly because in practice it would 
mean nothing, but still more because it would seem to 
perpetuate the system of alliances which the League of 
Nations—if it is worth anything at all—is designed to 
render obsolete. There is no reason why we should be 
more concerned for the safety of France than for the 
safety of Germany or Russia, or Bulgaria or Poland. 
Our concern is solely to ensure peace, and peace cannot 
in present conditions be secured by any system of 
private pacts or alliances. For the purpose, for 
instance, of preserving peace in Eastern Europe, it may 
be far wiser and more effective for us to support 
Germany against Poland than Poland against Germany. 
We can give France a guarantee against Germany if 
she insists upon it, but it will not be a very valuable 
guarantee and it will not include any liability in regard 
to France’s Eastern allies. 


One thing, however, we could do without reservations 
a conditions. We could offer to guarantee with our 
whole strength the present Eastern frontier of France, 
assuming that the Saar Valley and the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine is to be evacuated on the dates laid 
down in the Treaty of Versailles. There is no reason 
why that frontier should ever again be upset, and there 
is no reason why we should not pledge ourselves to 
prevent its being upset by anyone. In this connection 
the always difficult question of which belligerent is the 
aggressor need not arise at all. We can therefore offer 
1 unconditional guarantee of the present frontiers of 
France, and such a guarantee might be of real value, 
‘specially if the German Government would agree—as 
probably it would—to become a party to it. What is 
needed to give France the “ security ” which she desires 
and deserves is not a Pact with England, which in 
modern conditions would be almost worthless, but a 
triple Pact signed by France and Germany and England 
and settling the frontier for ever and a day. If neutral 
demilitarised zones are desired there is no reason why 
they should not be established, but, of course, they 
nust extend equally on both sides of the agreed political 
fontier. There must be no discrimination in favour 
of the victor in a war which, after all, has already passed 
nto history ; for such discrimination would only per- 
petuate the instability of the present situation. By 
unconcealed fear France acknowledges Germany as 
‘superior ; if she desires “‘ security ” she must at least 
consent to treat Germany as an equal. And if she will 
do that Great Britain will not hesitate, we believe, to 
guarantee the permanence of any arrangement which 
may be arrived at. Nearly a hundred years ago we 
Maranteed the frontiers of Belgium. On the same 








terms we might guarantee the present frontiers of 
France—but only on the understanding that she abates 
her ambitious military aims, abandons her alliances in 
Eastern Europe, and consents to follow a truly pacific 
policy. There is nothing that she need sacrifice save 
her idea that in twentieth century Europe she is entitled 
to exert that predominance which up to the end of the 
eighteenth century rightfully belonged to her. Just at 
the end of that century she had her Napoleon, and she 
cannot forget him. That is probably the reason why 
she cannot reconcile herself to the somewhat less 
powerful position to which she is inevitably relegated 
by the facts of the twentieth century world. By all 
means let us give her a sense of “ security " in any way 
that is reasonably possible; but there is no way in 
which that will be possible if the French Chamber by 
its applause continues to invite and to reward such 
speeches as the speech which M. Herriot delivered last 
week. 


THE DANZIG DANGER 


Beruin, February 2nd. 


INCE my last visit to Danzig two years ago the 
situation there has not improved in any way. The 
economic conditions, which were then better than 

in Germany, are now bad. Cut off from its natural market in 
Germany, Danzig industry finds no adequate compensation 
in the Polish market, for Poland lacks money and credit, 
and on the other hand imports into Danzig have to pay the 
heavy Polish duties. Food prices are perhaps a little lower 
than in Berlin, but other prices are higher. It is likely that 
as time goes on the unfavourable economic consequences 
to Danzig of separation from Germany and inclusion in the 
Polish customs system will be aggravated, unless the 
Polish economic situation improves. That can happen only 
if and when the Poles recognise that economic questions 
are more important than flag-waving. 

The political situation is also even worse than it was two 
years ago. The tension between Danzig and Poland has 
become acute since the affair of the scarlet letter-boxes, but 
that affair has but brought things to a head. Only the 
utmost goodwill on both sides could make the Danzig 
arrangement workable, and there is goodwill on neither 
side ; but aggression on the part of Poland and obstruction 
on that of Danzig. Poland, however, is the more to blame, 
as neutral residents in Danzig agree. After all, the Dan- 
zigers, who were separated from Germany against their 
will in the interest of Poland, started with a legitimate and 
natural grievance. The wise Polish policy would have been 
to try to make them forget it and so to arrange matters as 
to convince them that they had gained by the changed 
situation. The actual Polish policy from the first has been 
to rub it in on every possible occasion. The Poles, too, 
insisted on having a grievance—that they had not been 
allowed to annex Danzig—and that is the fundamental 
cause of the constant tension. For the whole tendency and 
method of Polish policy in Danzig suggests that Poland has 
never loyally accepted the present arrangement and has not 
abandoned the aim of annexing Danzig. Indeed, that aim 
is openly avowed in private by Polish Nationalist politi- 
cians and Polish diplomatic representatives. One of the 
latter told me a few days ago that the only solution of the 
Danzig problem was annexation to Poland. Naturally the 
Danzigers, who feel that their independence is menaced, 
become more and more hostile to Poland. The Poles com- 
plain that German Nationalism is stronger than ever in 
Danzig. What else could be expected ? The feelings of the 
Danzigers should be understood by a people who are the 
most aggressive nationalists in Europe, who have no longer 
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the excuse of being ruled by foreigners and whose passion 
for lording it over other people seems to be insatiable. 

The real significance of the conduct of the Polish Govern- 
ment in this matter of the Danzig postal service is that it 
indicates a belief on the part of that Government that the 
time has come for Poland to take the law into her own 
hands. The Polish Government has repeated at Danzig 
the tactic so successful in the case of Vilna of putting the 
League of Nations in face of a fait accompli. If the League 
of Nations once more capitulates, Danzig will become a 
— danger to the peace of Europe. For experience of 

olish policy during the last six years has shown that, when 
Poland is given an inch, she soon proceeds to take an ell. 
This is the first time that Poland has openly defied the 
authority of the High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations—both of the present holder of that office and his 
pena it is an attempt to see how much the 

ague of Nations willstand. If the Polish Government 
finds, as it hopes, that it can defy the High Commissioner 
with impunity, some fine day the Polish Army will walk 
into Danzig and the League of Nations will be faced with a 
situation far more serious than that of Vilna. The best way 
to avert the possibility of an event that might precipitate 
another European war is for the League to show firmness 
for once and uphold the authority of its own Commissioners. 

The astonishing agitation that the Polish Government 
has worked up in Poland about this letter-box question 
shows that there is more behind the action of Poland than a 
mere desire to have correspondence from Poland delivered 
in Danzig by Polish postmen. When the Prime Minister of 
Poland hints at the possibility of armed intervention in 
Danzig and the President of the Polish Diet talks of drawing 
the “‘ poisonous fangs ”’ of the Free City and reducing it 
to submission by an economic boycott, one would have to 
conclude that they had both taken leave of their senses, if 
this were the only matter at stake. What is at stake is the 
aim for which Polish policy has been working for six years 
—the substitution of Poland for the League of Nations as 
the supreme authority in Danzig—and this silly business 
of the letter-boxes is meant to test the strength of the League 
of Nations. The Prime Minister of Poland let the cat out 
of the bag when he spoke the other day of the Polish 
** Protectorate’ over Danzig. The Treaty of Versailles 
gives the Protectorate over Danzig to the League of Nations, 
but no doubt the Polish Prime Minister was, in his own 
view, merely anticipating a little. Poland is speculating on 
the weakness of the League of Nations. It is not a com- 

liment to the League, but it must be admitted that Poland 
has hitherto found the speculation a safe one. 

The present Polish defiance of the High Commissioner is 
the climax of a systematic attempt to belittle his authority. 
By the Treaty of Versailles Poland was entitled to a 
‘diplomatic representative’ at Danzig and the Polish 
Government proceeded to confer on him the title of 
‘** General Commissioner,” thus setting him up as a sort 
of rival to the High Commissioner of the League of Nations. 
Every decision of the High Commissioner disagreeable 
to Poland has been denounced as due to bias, although 
the best proof of the impartiality of the successive High 
Commissioners is the fact that there have been rather 
more appeals against their decisions from Danzig than 
from Poland. Although many of the decisions have 
been very much disliked by 
never disputed the impartiality of the 
missioner or his predecessor, to which the whole non- 
Polish foreign colony in Danzig bears witness. In this 
postal affair the Polish press has disgraced itself by its 
violent abuse of the High Commissioner, and the semi- 
official papers have been the worst offenders. The Polish 
Diet declared in a resolution on January 29th that the 
decisions of the High Commissioner had tended “to 
curtail the rights given to Poland by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles’’—a slur also on the Council of the League of 
Nations, by whom the decisions have been confirmed. 
An “impartial” High Commissioner from the Polish 

int of view would, of course, be one who simply followed 
the instructions of the Polish Government. 

Polish arrogance has never gone further than in the 
—_ of County Skrzynski, the Foreign Minister, to the 

oreign Affairs Committee of the Polish Diet on 
January 28rd. “ Poiand,” he said, “ maintains her right 


the Danzigers, they have 
resent High Com- 





to independence—and I emphasise independence—in 
to all the technical decisions that may be given concerpj 
the postal service. Any litigation is impossible” 


other words, Poland claims the right to interpret the 
treaties and conventions as she pleases and to set aside 
the decisions of the High Commissioner, as in fact she 
has done. For the matter is quite clear. 
Skrzynski’s assertion, several times repeated, that th 
Danzig Government had “treated as non-existent ” the 
right of Poland “to establish in the Port of Danzig , 
postal, telegraph and telephone service communicating 
directly with Poland” is simply untrue. The matte 
is regulated % the Treaty of Versailles, the Conventions 
of Paris and Warsaw between Poland and Danzig gj 
respectively on November 9th, 1920, and October 24th, 
1921, and General Haking’s decision of May 25th, 1999 
The Danzig Government has fulfilled all its obligations jy 
the matter and has put at the disposal of Poland the 
buildings in the vicinity of the port for the purpose of 
the service. There is no dispute about the right of Poland 
to a postal service between Poland and the Port of Danzig. 
The question is whether Poland is entitled to estabjj 
a postal service between Poland and the town of i 
including the erection of letter-boxes and the delivery af 
letters from Poland to the inhabitants of Danzig by Polish 

stmen. General Haking in the decision just mentioned 
aid down quite definitely that Poland was not so entitled, 
and in a letter to the Danzig Government on January éth, 
1923, he repeated that his decision made it quite clear 
that Poland had no right to establish a postal service 
‘““ which extends anywhere beyond the premises allotted 
to her for that purpose.” In all the Polish declarations 
on the subject General Haking’s decision of May 25th, 
1922, is conveniently ignored. It is not mentioned in what 
purports to be a summary of the documents concerning 
the a supplied to me from a Polish official soure, 
and I have no doubt that it is unknown to the Polish 
public. 

It seems to me as a layman that General Haking’s 
decision was plainly in accordance with the terms of the 
treaties. In any case, the Polish Government, having 
at first appealed to the League of Nations against the 
decision, afterwards withdrew its appeal. The with 
drawal seems to have been due to a desire not to have the 
question finally settled by the League and to the intention 
of making a coup de force such as was made during the 
night of January 4th—5th, when Polish letter-boxes wer 
set up in various places in the town of Danzig, all on 
buildings belonging to Poles. Polish postmen then began 
delivering letters from Poland at the houses of the m- 
habitants. The Polish Government waited to do this 
until the High Commissioner was absent in England and 
gave no notice either to him or to the Danzig Government 
of its intention. When the High Commissioner returned, 
the Polish Government refused to obey his instruction 
to remove the letter-boxes and stop the delivery of letters 
by Polish postmen, pending his decision, and declared that, 
if he authorised the Danzig Government to remove the 
letter-boxes on his behalf, it would treat his authorisation 
as null and void and hold the Danzig Government respot- 
sible. It is now for the League of Tudiens to say whether 
it will allow the authority of its High Commissioner thu 
to be flouted by a Government that declares itself “ inde 

ndent” of his decisions. It should be said that the 
etter-boxes have been set up within an area defined by 
General Haking as that of the railways serving the Port, 
on the ridiculous pretext that this is the area of the Port 
itself. The object of the postal service with the Port 
is to secure to Poland direct communication with foreigs 
countries. There is obviously no sort of practical advar 
tage to Poland in the establishment of a rival postal service 
in the town of Danzig. Unless, as I am unwilling to believe, 
the sole reason of the conduct of the Polish Governmett 
is a desire to annoy the Danzigers, the hypothesis that 
I have suggested seems to me the only one that explains 
all the facts. 

In the interest of both parties it is desirable that # 
effort should be made to induce them both to make 8 ne* 
start in better dispositions. Count Skrzynski’s declaratio 
on January 28rd that the policy of pacific collaboratie 
with the Free City had failed and that Poland must 0¥ 
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other measures—is not encouraging, but somebody 

‘cht point out to Count Skrzynski that a policy cannot 
besaid to have failed before it has been tried. The occasion 
is one for joint action on the part of England and France 
to induce the Polish Government to be reasonable. There 
is every reason to believe that the present French Govern- 
ment gives no support to the extravagant claims of Poland 
in to Danzig, and would be willing to join in such 
gtion. It is necessary in the first place to make it quite 
dear that any attempt on the part of Poland to take the 
igw into her own hands will not be tolerated by England 
or France. In the second place, it might be suggested to 
the Polish Government that it should be content with 
s “diplomatic representative” at Danzig, and should 
choose a representative who will try to make himself 

ble in Danzig and to conciliate the Danzigers instead 
estranging them. If Poland and Danzig both consent 
to carry out their respective obligations without trying 
to get more than the treaties give them, the Polish dip- 
lomatic representative would not have much to do and 
his functions might be mainly social. The wise policy for 
Poland is to interfere in Danzig as little as possible. Up 
to the present the Polish representatives have interfered 
as much as possible and their activity has not tended to 
the furtherance of good relations. 

A new procedure on the part of the Council of the League 
of Nations would help towards a settlement. By the 
terms of the Paris Convention between Poland and Danzig, 
both ies have the right to appeal to the Council from 
a decision of the High Commissioner, but it does not follow 
that the Council is obliged to hear the appeals. In any 
case, there is nothing to prevent the Council from sending 
every appeal to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and deciding according to its judgment. This 
procedure would save the time of the Council and secure 
the decision of an impartial legal tribunal on what are in 
fact legal points, whatever Count Skrzynski may think. 
For all the disputes between Poland and Danzig turn on 
conflicting interpretations of the treaties, and the inter- 

tation of treaties is one of the chief functions of the 
ermanent Court of International Justice. 

I venture to suggest that the Council of the League 
should not only deal with the letter box question in this 
way, but also submit to the Court various questions of 
principle in dispute. One important question is that of 
the competence and exact powers of the High Commiss- 
ioner, which has been raised by the action of the Polish 
Government in refusing to accept his authority. Another 
is the og me me of Article 104, paragraph 5, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which provides against “any dis- 
crimination within the Free City of Danzig to the detri- 
ment of citizens of Poland and other persons of Polish 
origin or speech.” The Danzig interpretation, which seems 
the natural one and is supported by the context of the 
treaty, is that, if persons of Polish origin or speech are citizens 
of Danzig, they roust have the same rights as other citizens 
and, if they are not, they must have the same rights as 
other foreign residents. The Polish interpretation is that 
Polish citizens must have the same rights as citizens of 

; somewhat inconsistently ‘litical rights are 
excepted. The Polish Government, after asking the High 
Commissioner for a decision on this int, is now trying to 
evade one by refusing to send in its case. There is no 
Teason why the Council of the League should not, if necessary, 
take the initiative of asking the Court of International 
Justice to decide it. Perhaps the best plan would be to 
call together representatives of Poland and Danzig, ask 
Gem to state the various points in dispute and their respec- 
Ive views about them, and then send the whole of the 
—_ to the Court. What is needed is, as far as possible, 

put an end to the constant friction arising from dis- 
pates about individual cases by setting all the main questions 
ore and so defining the powers of the High Com- 
aww and the respective rights and obligations of Danzig 
and Poland as to make the situation clear. That can be 


. satisfactorily only by a judicial tribunal. 
~ the Poles would only believe it, their best friends are 
people who try to check a policy that can end only in 
hm of Poland, not those who encourage them in such 
policy for reasons not always entirely disinterested. 
Rosert Det. 





COMPULSORY TRADE UNIONISM 


HE strike in Whitehall, now happily settled, raised 
again the old and familiar issue of compulsory 
Trade Unionism. The London electricians are a 
well-organised and militant body of Trade Unionists who, 
though they are relatively few, have shown on more than 
one occasion that they hold a key position. Their strength 
depends on the high degree of organisation which they have 
achieved ; for even a few men outside the Union, prepared 
to remain at work during a dispute, could make all the 
difference between power and impotence. It is doubtless 
for this reason that the electricians have long upheld the 
policy of compulsory membership, and refused as far as 
possible to work side by side with non-unionists. The 
insistence arises directly out of the nature of their skilled 
calling. 

Last week’s dispute arose, not over a non-unionist in the 
ordinary sense, but over a man who had at least twice 
allowed his membership to lapse through failure to pay his 
Union contributions. From the Union’s standpoint, the 
position was the same. There are always a certain number 
of men who, for no reason of conscience or opinion, would 
sooner enjoy the benefits of Trade Union action without 
paying for them. Men of this type are, indeed, far more 
obnoxious to keen Trade Unionists than the conscientious 
non-unionist. For the habit of failing to pay is contagious ; 
and, if it is allowed to take root, it spreads very rapidly 
and undermines both the financial stability and the soli- 
darity of any organisation which allows it. The Electrical 
Trades Union therefore set out both to enforce paying 
membership as a condition of employment, and to administer 
exemplary punishment to the defaulter, whom it refused to 
re-admit to membership. On the face of the settlement, it 
failed in both objects. The Office of Works refused to agree 
to the principle of compulsory Trade Unionism, and the 
Union re-admitted its defaulting member on payment of 
arrears. But, though this can be made to look like a defeat, 
in effect we think the Union won. The man paid up, and 
the incident is likely to deter others from following his 
example. Moreover, the Office of Works, though it refuses 
to admit the principle of compulsion, is not likely to run 
the risk of engaging non-union labour in face of the Union’s 
attitude. The defeat on paper is, in fact, a substantial 
success, 

If, therefore, compulsory Trade Unionism is really as 
evil and tyrannical a principle as many of the newspapers 
suggested during the dispute, there ought to be deep 
lamentation over the outcome. But is it? We have never 
been able to endorse the opinion that refusal by a body of 
Trade Unionists to work side by side with non-members 
is an act of unwarrantable tyranny, or that employers 
should refuse on principle to give any pledge that they will 
employ only Trade Unionists. What is there wrong in this ? 
Most people profess nowadays to believe that strong 
organisation among both employers and Trade Unionists is 
in the best interests of industry and the community. 
This was the burden of the Whitley Reports, and it is 
obvious common sense. Industry is conducted nowadays 
on a basis of collective bargaining, and it is clear enough 
that the more widely the bargain extends among both 
employers and workers the better is the chance that it 
will work smoothly. The non-unionist firm is often a 
nuisance ; and so is the non-unionist workman. 

Indeed, an ironical comment on last week’s dispute was 
provided by another item of news, which ran unnoticed 
in the newspapers during the very days when the electricians’ 
action was being denounced in headlines and leading articles. 
On this piece of news there were no articles ; no one thought 


it remarkable enough to deserve a comment. Yet it raised 
Cc 
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precisely the same principle in an even stronger form. 
It was this. A firm in the motor trade was accused of selling 
under the prices agreed upon collectively by the trade. 
Disciplinary measures were at once applied. The firm 
was told that, unless it abandoned its evil practices and 
paid a substantial fine, it would be subjected to a boycott 
which would ruin its chance of sales. It paid up, and 
rejoined the trade association which had taken action 
against it. 

The newspapers were quite right in not thinking this 
incident worth a comment. Similar affairs are constantly 
occurring. But why, if the principle is regularly admitted 
in its application to employers’ associations in quite a 
number of trades, should it be hotly contested when the 
attempt is made to apply it by a Trade Union of workers ? 
No one expresses horror when bodies like the Law Society 
exact compulsory membership from all who follow a given 
profession, or when such bodies exercise disciplinary 
powers over their members in the interests of the profession 
as well as of the public. Indeed, many Acts of Parliament 
recognise the principles of compulsion and professional 
discipline, and new professions are constantly acquiring 
similar powers and status. Where is the difference, in 
such matters, between a professional institute and a body 
of skilled Trade Unionists, unless indeed we still do our 
thinking on the obsolete assumption that all Trade Unions 
are by their very nature conspiracies against the public ? 

From the standpoint of the Trade Unionist, a man who 
refures to pay his dues to the Union is guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct. He takes the concessions in wages, 
hours and conditions which the Union is able to secure ; 
for it is clearly impossible to discriminate in fixing these 
things between Unionists and non-unionists. But, while 
he gets the benefits, he refuses to pay his share of the cost. 
Of course, there exists here and there the really conscientious 
non-unionist, and sensible Trade Unionists let him alone 
where they find him. But such cases are quite clearly 
exceptional ; the fact that so many non-unionists are former 
Trade Unionists who have been excluded for arrears 
proves that the usual motive is financial. 

Save in the rare case of the conscientious objector, 
we can see only two attitudes from which the policy of 
compulsory Trade Unionism can be criticised. One is 
the anarchist attitude, which is an objection to compulsion 
jn itself. The other is the anti-Trade Union attitude, 
which is an objection not merely to compulsory Trade 
Unionism, but to strong Trade Unionism however estab- 
lished. With the anarchist objection we have enough 
sympathy to agree that the onus of showing compulsion 
to be desirable is always on those who propose to apply it. 
But in this case we feel that, from the public standpoint, 
the advocates of compulsion are right. Modern industry 
must be conducted on a basis of bargains collectively made, 
and the organisations which make the bargains ought to 
be fully representative. It is true that either a strong 
Trade Union or a strong employers’ association can on 
occasion abuse its power; but we believe the balance of 
the argument is strongly in favour of 100 per cent. organisa- 
tion, especially in dealing with the issues which arise 
between employers and workers. The cotton industry, 
the greatest pioneer of collective bargaining, has long 
recognised this; and, until the slump came, the great 
majority of industries seemed to be tending in the same 
direction. The slump has weakened many organisations 


on both sides ; but we do not believe that by doing so it 
has improved either industrial relationships or economic 
efficiency. 

With the second argument against compulsory Trade 
Unionism we have shown already that we have no sympathy. 
Trade Unionisim itself was long outlawed, and has won its 
way slowly and painfully to legal and social recognition. 


— 


Everyone knows now that it is useless to attack Traq 
Unionism directiy ; but a great deal of the old Gladstonigy 
hostility still remains in men’s minds, though its outwarg 
expression now takes different forms. Men no lo 
attack Trade Unionism in itself ; but they are still vehement 
in denouncing what they call its “ abuses ” and tyrannicg] 
tendencies. There are abuses, of course; but much of 
this denunciation seems to us to be merely the old hostility 
in a new form. 

It has, moreover, very evil results. Trade Unionism js 
a great power, with a great command over the minds of 
millions of workers. This power is capable of great social 
good, of a fine contribution to the well-being of society, 
Yet, instead of trying to use it for social ends, far too many 
people still nag at it, and use every opportunity of trying to 
weaken its influence. Until 1921 compulsory Trad 
Unionism was in force through the greater part of the mining 
industry. After the miners’ defeat in that year, the coal 
owners hurried to cancel their bargain with the Unions 
in order to weaken the Miners’ Federation. They succeeded 
for the time ; but does anyone suppose that the effect was 
to improve the tone of industrial relationships? The 
owners would have been far wiser to work with the Unions 
in their weakness, as they had worked with them in their 
time of strength. 

We think, then, that the First Commissioner of Works, 
if he had been wise, would have at once granted the general 
claim of the Electrical Trades Union, and thus set an ex- 
ample to other employers. By opposing the demand, 
he maintains no principle of value, and he gets nothing 
but ill-will. He does not really propose to employ non- 
unionists ; for he could not get them, and he knows that 
the Union men would not work with them if he could, 
What, then, is the point of his defiance, unless it is merely 
a modern way of declaring that he regards Trade Unionism 
as a nuisance, and proposes to discourage it as far as he 
can? If that is what he means he is plainly and definitely 
wrong. The time has come for as full and frank an acceptance 
of Trade Unionism as professional organisation has already 
received. And we would fain have seen the State, as model 
employer, leading the way. 


FRENCH EMBASSY TO 


THE VATICAN 


Rome, February 1st. 
FTER a lull of three months the question of the 
A diplomatic representation of the French Govern- 
ment at the Holy See has once more come up 
for debate in the French Chamber. Last October the 
fate of the French Embassy to the Vatican seemed to be 
sealed. The amendment proposing an increase in the 
Diplomatic credits asked for by the Government to allow 
for the upkeep of an Embassy to the Holy See was defeated 
in the Financial Committee of the French Chamber. With 
that the matter seemed at an end, and the only thing for 
the Vatican to do appeared to be to await the actual with- 
drawal of the French Chargé d’Affaires. M. Herriot was 
brief in the extreme before the Financial Commission. 
No matter from what point of view one looked at the 
question, there was no conceivable reason for maintaining 
the Embassy to the Vatican any longer. This was his 
honest conclusion, after having, in his own words, - made 
a deep study of the Foreign Office dossiers, which he 
examined in a spirit of the most scrupulous objectivity. 
He has now obtained his vote in the Chamber, yet it would 
perhaps be premature to say that France will remain 
without a diplomatic representative at the Vatican. Such, 
at any rate, is the belief in Rome, but perhaps to some 
extent the wish is father to the thought. 
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The actual diplomatic situation between France and 
the Vatican is very different from that in existence at the 
time of the rupture of relations in 1905. At that time the 
Holy See was faced with certain definite conditions on the 
part of the French Government—namely, the “ Lois 
[siques.” Had the Pope seen fit to accept these internal 
regulations in France, there was no reason why diplomatic 
rations should have been broken off. Pius X. felt it 
impossible to accept the French laws and broke off relations, 
jnowing that the struggle would do more to harm the 
interests of the Quai d’Orsay than those of the Vatican. 
Now, however, it is at a moment, when a possible, if 
gmewhat indefinite, “‘ modus vivendi” between Church 
and State in France has been reached through the recog- 
sition and formation of the “ Diocesan Associations,” 
that the French Government thinks right to withdraw 
its representative from the Vatican, simply and uncon- 
ditionally. Its motives are exclusively parliamentary, 
ss opposed to diplomatic, and are based upon the exigencies 
of the internal political situation in France. 

It was only the other day, after M. Herriot’s long diatribe 
against the conduct of the Vatican towards the Allies, that 
the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, 
deigned to make for the first time serious comment upon the 
situation. There has been a continual belief in Vatican 
direles that in the end the matter would be let drop and 
the Embassy never withdrawn. The first rumours of the 
crisis brought Mgr. Cerretti, the Papal Nuncio, back to 
Paris from Rome. There he interviewed M. Herriot 
on more than one occasion, and is reported to have laid 
stress on the international recognition of the Vatican’s 
sovereignty to show that the question was not merely 
a confessional one and, further, to have called attention 
to the fact that it was France that came unasked to 
Rome to seek admission five years ago. M. Herriot was 
polite, but adamant. The Vatican did nothing, but left 
Mgr. Cerretti in Paris and thought the matter would 
adjust itself. The effect in Rome of M. Briand’s speech 
was to convince people that the French Government would 
not make the vote on the Vatican Embassy one of confi- 
dence in the Chamber, and if defeated, would willingly leave 
the situation unchanged. 

The Italian Press has been full of the pros and cons of 
the question. The general trend of the Italian opinion is 
to regard the Vatican, not after the old fashion as an enemy 
of united Italy, but rather as an asset to the glory of the 
country. Recent events afford ample evidence of the 
friendly relations between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
Mussolini has time after time laid stress upon the value of 
the Church as a factor in Italian unity. The recent incident 
of the translation of the remains of Leo XIII. from St. 
Peter’s to St. John Lateran, which was carried out quietly 
and with every aid from the public authorities, admirably 
illustrates the contrast between the present situation and 
that at the time of the lamentable attack upon the remains 
of Pius IX. as they were being driven across the city in 1881. 
The projected draft of a law against secret societies, and the 
Masonic lodges in particular, which was proposed by the 
Government, was preceded by a report upon the subject 
which contained numerous attacks upon the anti-clericals. 

_ Itis, indeed, seldom that the attitude of the Government 
— same as that of the Press in this country! But 
or once they agree, and the Press, practically without excep- 
tion, is against the withdrawal of the French Embassy 
from the Vatican. The interest in the question is extreme. 
- Italian papers talk far more about the matter than the 
tench. The arguments of M. Briand for the retention 
of the Embassy to the Holy See were received with enthu- 
‘asm in Rome. Jules Ferry recognised the importance 
of the Holy See, when he declared that the maintenance 


of an Embassy to the Vatican was indispensable, as the 





Vatican was one of the most important places in the world 
for the making of European politics; the Convention 
itself sent representatives to the Vatican; it would be 
foolish to withdraw the French Embassy from there when 
there were so many small nations “ who had not so easy 
access to the Vatican as they might wish,” and who upon 
the withdrawal of the French representative would be 
forced to group themselves around some other Power. 
These and other arguments used by the French ex-Premier 
appear conclusive to the Italian Press against the with- 
drawal of the Embassy. The arguments on the Govern- 
ment side are hardly even considered in Rome ; they have 
no influence upon the Italian view of the situation. It 
is considered absurd to deny that the Vatican is an important 
diplomatic centre. Various inaccuracies in the Government 
argument for the Bill, for instance, upon the question of 
the transference of the Office of the Propaganda from Lyons 
to Rome, are almost of a purely technical interest, yet do 
much to damage the French Government position upon the 
question in the eyes of Italian critics. To M. Herriot’s 
accusations of partisanship against the Allied interests 
during the War, the Osservatore Romano has replied by 
showing the source of the statements to be certain articles 
that appeared in the Revue de Paris in November, 1918, 
which were subsequently refuted in a paper based upon 
official documents, published by Pére Floch, head of 
the French Seminary in Rome, first in the Correspondant 
for March, 1919, and later in pamphlet form. The Vatican’s 
reply to M. Herriot is to repeat Floch’s arguments, which 
answer all his points. They have never been refuted. 
There is nothing new to add. 

If points were given for argument and not votes in a 
parliament swayed by outside considerations, the Vatican 
had won. As it is, the French Chamber has voted with M. 
Herriot. One problem alone seems to stand in the way of 
the final withdrawal of the French from the Vatican— 
Alsace Lorraine. There the situation is peculiarly compli- 
cated. In 1871, the Germans continued the Napoleonic 
Concordat in Alsace-Lorraine, according to which the 
Government had the power of nominating the Bishops. 
Since the time of Combes the Concordat had ceased to exist 
in France proper, yet upon annexation of the ex-enemy 
provinces after the war the French Government decided to 
recognise the religious status quo in Alsace-Lorraine. This 
decision was based upon obvious reasons, not least im- 
portant among which was the valuable influence that it was 
expected would be exercised by Bishops nominated by the 
French Government. 

M. Herriot, when he started his campaign against the 
Vatican, appears to have been unaware of the intricacies of 
the situation in Alsace-Lorraine, where the Napoleonic 
Concordat has never been repealed. When the Opposition 
attacked him upon this subject the question was referred 
to the Conseil d Etat, who decided that a new Act of Par- 
liament would be required to repeal the Concordat in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The attempt to carry such a measure 
might cost M. Herriot his position. Consequently, eager 
to avoid a pitched battle, the present French Government 
has suggested that a Diplomatic representative should 
remain at the Vatican to deal solely with questions relatin, 
to Alsace Lorraine. The result of inquiries made in well- 
informed Vatican circles is that no such pro 1 has been 
officially received in Rome, nor were it to be made would it 
have much chance of success. To the Holy See such a 
solution would appear poco dignitosa. M. H. 


BEYOND ORGANOTHERAPY 


NDOCRINE therapy is the modern name for what 

EK we used to call organotherapy. It was discussed 

here, under the older name, many years ago, and 

referred to again when Victor Horsley, master physiologist 

and surgeon, was wickedly allowed to throw away his 

precious life in Mesopotamia during the war, because 
C2 
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jealous homunculi in office would give him no other chance 
of service. Horsley it was who, more than anyone else, 
established our present knowledge of the relations of the 
thyroid gland to certain diseases, and of the therapy which 
administers extracts or fragments of the gland—saved 
from the butcher’s “ offal’”—and cures or prevents the 
diseases due to thyroid deficiency. This treatment of 
myxoedema and cretinism, and the establishment of 
organotherapy may be reckoned the last of the mighty 
medical achievements of the nineteenth century. But, 
splendid though it must be called, it was only a beginning. 

The obvious course, thereafter, was to study all the 
“ductless glands,” or ‘“‘ endocrine organs,” as they are now 
called in detail, to identify the diseases due to deficiency 
in their secretion, and to repeat accordingly the triumphs 
of thyroid medication in myxoedema and cretinism. We 
were embarked upon a new sub-science, dubbed endo- 
crinology, and the matter soon became one of interest to the 
packers in Chicago, and to the manufacturing houses who 
could exploit the new discoveries. There is reason to 
believe that much transatlantic research has been endowed 
by the meat interests and was and is concerned to advocate 
the importance of animal products as against the tendency 
of recent dietetics to recall us to a sense of the specific 
virtues of the kindly fruits of the earth. 

My present argument is in no sense an attempt to depreci- 
ate organotherapy. The successes of that study are already 
too valuable and numerous to be decried by anyone. But 
it is evident that, on the whole, we have not maintained the 
initial rate of progress—whereas, when science lays hold 
of principles deep and wide enough, progress is easier and 
faster with every new step taken. Minor results have been 
obtained, but not major. For instance, there is a remark- 
able malady called Addison’s disease, due to defective and 
disordered action of the “adrenal organs” or “ supra- 
renal capsules.” Unfortunately we do not cure this disease 
by administering adrenalin as we cure myxoedema by 
thyroid : but we can find many smaller uses for adrenalin, 
and are grateful for it every day. Certain of the chemical 
products of the pituitary—to name another endocrine organ 
—are also found invaluable in obstetrics, because of their 
specific action upon the muscular activity of the womb; 
and there are many other instances. 

But now we begin to see that a wider field is before us. 
Evidently we cannot merely be satisfied to cure myxoedema 
by perpetual administration of thyroid substance, for our 
minds keep on enquiring and we want to know why the 
patient’s thyroid failed him, or more frequently her, in 
the first place. Again, these products, notably including 
thyroid extract, are potent and complex, nor can we be 
perfectly sure that the introduction of them, from an 
animal body, artificially into our own, is really and truly 
the exact equivalent, no more nor less nor other, of the 
natural activity of the healthy gland in ourselves. The 
great discovery of insulin and the consequent control of 
diabetes furnishes an illustration. Here the endocrine part 
of a gland called the pancreas—the rest of which produces a 
digestive juice, and sends it by means of an obvious duct 
into the bowel—has failed to make -he internal secretion 
needed for the normal metabolism of sugar, and we save 
the situation by obtaining what we regard as the equivalent 
from the pancreas of some suitable animal, and injecting it 
under the skin to replace the deficiency. The result is 
admirable, but further expe,ience shows that we are not 
perfectly reproducing the natural state of things. For 
instance, it becomes almost impossible to prevent most of 
the patients from becoming preposterously and undesirably 
fat, for reasons which are at present unknown. 

Beyond and better than organotherapy in this instance 
would be some means whereby we could restore the natural 
function of the pancreas, thus enabling it to produce insulin 
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for itself, and to do everything else, in due measure anj 
order, which our substitute fails to do. Beyond an 
better than the thyroid medication of myxoedema ang 
cretinism would be the discovery of the causes of the 
thyroid’s failure, and of the means whereby it may ly 
maintained in health. As the reader knows, the causes of 
that failure have lately been discovered, and—though 
hitherto almost in vain—I have set myself for some tim 
past the difficult task of persuading my insular felloy. 
countrymen, during a period of stupid Chauvinism iy 
science and art, to save themselves and the next generation 
accordingly, after the perfectly glorious fashion noy 
proceeding from triumph to triumph in Switzerland, the 
United States and several other countries. Every day the 
already overwhelming evidence accummulates to show 
that the organotherapy of thyroid deficiency must be called 
obsolete, and the palm must be given to what I suppose | 
may call organo-hygiene, just as I name and advocate 
helio-hygiene rather than mere heliotherapy. Simple 
goitre with its consequences, local and general, to the indi- 
vidual and to the race, is prevented by the restoration of 
iodine to the iodine-starved body, the thyroid makes its 
thyroxin (65 per cent. iodine) for itself, thyroid extract is 
superseded and, except for the meat interests, all is well. 

The superiority of the new method, based upon deeper 
knowledge, is evident and immense. Let us remember that 
there are diseases of excess as well as of defect. If the 
thyroid be over-active, of what use is our thyroid extract, 
of which we were so proud ? That is the very last thing the 
patient needs, and its administration will be disastrous. 
Not so, however, with the newer and better way, beyond 
organotherapy. From many workers, in many parts of 
the world, comes now the splendid news that exophthalmic 
goitre, that most extraordinary form of thyroid excess 
which we name after our Graves, and the Continental 
workers after their Basedow, is also in large measure amen- 
able to the administration of iodine in suitable doses.’ 
Dosage is, of course, important. One can have too much 
of a good thing—even of air or water or love or music—and 
only the skilled clinician—which literally means the man 
at the bedside—can determine the right dose at any time 
for any case.t But, if it comes to that, let us consider 
how immeasurably simpler and safer is our task of estimating 
that enough which is better than a feast, when we are 
supplying a healthy manufacturing gland with its raw 
material than when we attempt to supply the potent 
finished product from an alien source, by an unnatural 
route, and in spurts and jerks, timed and measured not 
by the exquisite co-ordinations of the body, but by an 
external clock. 

The superb success of iodine restoration to our unnatural 
diet suggests the possibility that, by such means, acting 
on the endocrine organs, we may be able one day to control 
many forms of malnutrition and their consequences. The 
thyroid is, amongst other things, a poison destroyer, 0 
agent of the metabolism which disposes of noxious matter, 
after the fashion of a town’s refuse destructor, which keeps 
the whole place clean and safe. Conceivably the unknown 
poisons whose effect is to predispose to, or actually initiate 
Cancer, might be amongst those against which the thyroid 
normally protects us. Travelling by road and easy stages 
in Liguria and Tuscany in recent weeks I have been struck 
by the conspicuous absence of goitre in the country districts 
—which is, of course, what one would expect—and have 
remembered how low is the cancer death-rate in Italy ; 
whereas in Switzerland, not far away, goitre and cancer 


* See, for a recent resumé, Dr. Francis R. Fraser’s paper, ve lei 
in Exophthalmic Goitre,” British Medical Journal, January 
1925, and the editorial article thereon. 

+ I must seriously ask patients and their friends not 
me. I observe, but do not practise. 
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gre notoriously frequent. The contrast seemed so singular 
that I wrote to various medical friends in England to 
comment upon it. Now here in the south there reaches me 
the remarkable news that Dr. Percy Stocks has been studying 
the statistics* in various ways, and has already found a 
notable positive correlation between Cancer mortality and 
the incidence of goitre. His provisional conclusion, in his 
own words, is as follows : 

The above findings seem to indicate that defective functioning 
of the thyroid gland is favourable to the incidence of cancer of 
the stomach and possibly of other organs also. This leads to 
the suggestion that iodine prophylaxis applied after middle age, on 
the same lines as it is now being successfully applied to young 

ns in Switzerland for prevention of goitre, or some other 
form of thyroid administration, might result in diminishing 
cancer incidence. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Dr. Stocks will be able to 
continue this valuable work, which suggests that, through 
and beyond organotherapy, on and back to natural dietetics 
and the prime factors of safe and sound nutrition, we may 
achieve not only the conquest of goitre and the abolition 
of cretinism, but immeasurably more. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—With Dr. Leys’s book before them it would waste space 
to give readers of Tue New Sraresman detailed replies to 
Mr. Underwood’s arguments, which are very familiar, especially 
that representing the negroes as desperate fellows slaying one 
another in tens of thousands with paleolithic artillery, assegais 
and trade guns. This solicitude for the poor Bantu reminds 
me of the disinterested advice given by Koko to Nanki Poo, 
about to commit suicide: ‘“* Do not WASTE yourself, have a 
public execution.” But it is distinctly misleading to English 
readers to suggest that the case of the absconding negro employee 
is parallel with that of the English workman who leaves his 
job without notice. This is a criminal offence in South Africa, 
and I assume that it is so in Kenya. I know it can be said 
that it would be no use to sue a native for damages, seeing 
that as a rule he has no possessions, to which I would retort : 
what damage has he done by absconding, seeing that his place 
can be filled at a moment’s notice by another native equally 
incompetent ? 

With regard to the Kenya railways, I am not surprised to 
learn that the white employee afterwards suffered in the same 
way as his coloured colleague. That is the usual order of 
things. It would not suit the railway management to have 
the white staff with a grievance at the same time as the coloured 
staff. Divide and conquer is a method not entirely confined 
to armies. That the economy to be secured by retrenching 
the white staff was not carried up into the higher grades is 
suggested by the fact known to me that the railway manage- 
ment shortly afterwards imported a chief engineer from the 
Union of South Africa. 

Similarly with the local allowance. In the Union the higher 
officials have their local allowance merged in their salaries 
80 that they escape a reduction of this emolument when it is 
ordered. The experience of the Union officials may be inter- 
ésting to readers of Tur New SraTesMAN. Towards the end 
of the war the cost of living in South Africa had increased so 
greatly as to become a burden to the man with a fixed income. 
%0 a “ war allowance” was granted based on the index figure 
of the price of commodities and variable at a definite rate as 
that index rose or fell. Three years ago the Smuts Govern- 
ment decided to abolish this allowance. It was represented by 
t civil servants (including the railway employees) that the 
cost of living was still abnormally high, and they made the 
very fair offer to accept a reduction of 25 per cent. in advance 
of any fall in the index figure. This offer was peremptorily 
tefused and the allowances withdrawn in three quarterly instal- 
— The public servants showed their sense of this inequit- 
ave treatment by returning to Parliament the present Nation- 

-cum-Labour Party with General Hertzog as Prime Minister, 
ul Smuts being overwhelmingly defeated in his own 
to foll Stronghold. This might be a good example for Kenya 

y ow if the political conditions make it possible.—Yours, etc., 
_* Queensway, Wallasey. F. J. Nance. 


* Biometrita, XVI., 1924, p. 364, 











KNOWLEDGE AGAINST CANCER 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Our clients, the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations Limited, have drawn our attention to an article 
appearing in your issue of January 10th, 1925, under the above 
title, and as part of such article is grossly inaccurate, misleading 
and libellous, we would ask you to be good enough to insert 
this letter in an early issue of your paper. 

The Federation represents about 90 per cent. of master cotton 
spinners throughout the cotton-spinning areas, and is therefore 
fully qualified to speak on behalf of the industry. 

In the course of the article, your contributor, who writes 
under the nom de plume of “ Lens,”’ devotes one paragraph to the 
cotton spinning industry. It is clear, from the statements he 
makes in the paragraph, that your contributor has not the 
slightest knowledge of the work of a mule spinner, and he has 
apparently not taken the trouble, either to consult anyone 
acquainted with the industry, or to read the most elementary 
publication on the subject. 

The statements upon which “‘ Lens ”’ bases his criticisms in the 
paragraph to which we refer are entirely untrue. He says that 
a rotating surface, lubricated with crude oil, which soaks through 
the clothing, is held between the thighs. In the work of a mule 
spinner there is no surface, rotating or otherwise, held between 
the thighs, and crude oil is not used in lubricating the machinery. 

Epitheliomatous cancer, or ulceration of the skin, due to 
mineral oil has been an industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act since 1914, and any workman suffering from 
such disease has been entitled to compensation, on satisfying an 
arbitrator under the Workmen’s Compensation Act that the 
disease was due to the nature of his employment. It matters 
not what the employment may be so long as the disease is due 
to the use or handling of mineral oil in such employment. It 
has only been comparatively recently suggested that there was 
any causal relationship between the work of a mule spinner and 
the incidence of cancer. One case has been before a County 
Court Judge in which, on the particular facts of that case, the 
Judge decided that the disease was due to the nature of the man’s 
employment as a mule spinner. In that case the analytical 
chemist who gave evidence for the workman stated in the 
witness box that the oil used by the employers was refined. 
Eminent medical men were called on both sides, and it was only 
after a long and patient hearing that the Judge found in that 
particular case that the employers were liable. The doctors 
called by the employers (who are members of the Federation) 
gave their opinion that there was no connection between the 
work of the spinner and the cancer from which he suffered. 

Your contributor concludes the paragraph in question by an 
innuendo of a most libellous description, in which he suggests 
that master cotton spinners were content to let cancer occur 
in the bodies of their workpeople until it began to touch their 
own pockets. There is not the slightest justification for such a 
scurrilous statement, directed against a body of employers who 
have the interests and well-being of their workpeople at heart. 
Cotton employers have taken and are taking every step they 
can to find the cause of the disease and to prevent it occurring, 
but they hold a strong view, as do their doctors, that the oceu- 
pation of mule spinning is not the cause of and, in fact, is not a 
contributing factor to the disease. 

It appears that “ Lens” would have been well advised to 
ascertain the facts before writing such an article about master 
cotton spinners or the disease he calls mule spinners’ cancer.— 
Yours, etc., Joun TAYLOR AND Co. 

12, Exchange Street, Manchester. 

February 2nd. 


MILTON’S LATINISMS 


To the Editor of Toke New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In discussing Milton’s Latinisms this week, “* Affable 
Hawk” has misconstrued the poet. When Milton spoke of 
the birds as “‘ soaring the air sublime,” it was the birds that 
were “ sublime,” not the air. Similarly, when Satan is described 
as coasting outside Heaven’s wall, “‘ in the dun air sublime,” 
it is not the air but Satan which carries the last epithet. 

Milton had in mind lines like that of Virgil describing the 
hawk (G. i. 404): 

Adparet liquido sublimis in aére Nisus. 

This use of “ sublimis ” (which is quasi-participial and equivalent 
to “ soaring”) is a striking idiom in Latin poetry. Words 
adding “in air” or “on wings” often go with it; but it can 
carry the whole meaning by itself. Thus when Venus on 
leaving Aineas soars away through the air, Virgil describes the 
whole perforinance in two words, “ sublimis abit” (A. i. 415). 
Horace’s ‘*‘ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice” (‘‘ with soaring 
crest”) is another very familiar example. 

Personally I have always liked this particular Latinism of 
Milton’s ; and the poet Gray, at least, agreed with me. For 
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he actually hall-marks Milton with it in his “* Progress of Poesy ” 
ode : 


Nor second He, that rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of exstasy 

The secrets of the abyss to spy: 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time: 
The living Throne, the sapphire blaze 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw. . 


—a passage which admirably illustrates the meaning of the 
word. 

On the side of absurdity, Milton’s Latinisms are far surpassed 
by those of the eighteenth century. A line in Thomson’s 
“Seasons” describing the sportive lambs: 


This way and that convolved in friskful glee, 


is, I think, the most ludicrous that I know in the work of any 
really good poet.—Yours, etc., R. C. K. Ensor. 


Miscellany 


A ROMANTIC CONFESSION 


" SENTIMENT takes possession of my soul with 
A the rapidity of lightning, but instead of illuminat- 
ing it dazzles and confounds me: I feel all but 

see nothing.” So Rousseau, writing of his own method of 
work, signalises that defect—it was also a quality—which 
was to influence most directly those writers who shortly 
succeeded him. That it was he who instigated the Romantic 
Movement is a statement too general and too often repeated 
to be of value: but his right to a leading place in that con- 
currence of minds and events which quickened a different 
attitude to literature is not to be waived. “I feel all but 
see nothing.”” The very hyperbole is indicative: an 
exaggerated sensibility is to replace ratiocination as the 
means of comprehending and expressing experience. It is 
small wonder, when one realises the emotional scepticism 
which cramped the eighteenth century, that the advantages 
of such an attitude should have outweighed its fallacies in 
the eyes of men to whom Rousseau was an apostle of 
freedom. That he himself was not so completely blinded 
is indicated when he adds, “ Had I always waited till that 
confusion was passed . . . . few authors would have sur- 
passed me,”’ and proved by many passages from his work, 
where the reasoning is coherent and the style forcibly direct. 
The importance of this book,* by no means representative 
of his best work, lies in this: that in it one can appreciate 


more intimately and obviously than in any other the injury 
done to literature by the unreserved subjection of intellect 
to sensibility. Hazlitt remarked that Coleridge’s inclina- 
tion to wander as he walked was characteristic of his men- 
tality. Here one can trace to the incoherence of Rousseau’s 
life the emotional slackness which, disguised as passion 
and sensibility, was to etiolate literary expression before it 
had run its course. Ostensibly the author is to lay bare his 
heart: actually he does so, but with the reservations and 
accentuations demanded by his art and by his temperament. 
As it was his last book, so in aim, though not in achieve- 
ment, it was an ultimate and inevitable climax. From the 
day that he was moved by a sudden and undeniable impulse 
to write Le Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, he had 
hovered like a turbulent moth around the flame of his own 
personality. The Confessions represent the moment when 
that flame was to fuse himself and his art; and his art 
suffered. La Nouvelle Héloise had shown him as he would 
have been emotionally; Emile as he would have been 
morally : Les Confessions was to show him as he was—its 
result was to show him as he thought he was. 

It is not an attractive character that he discovers. He 
shows us a Panurge without wit ; an arriviste whose excuse 
is that he means well ; a lover of passion rather than a pas- 
sionate lover of women. It was unlikely that Rousseau, a 





* The Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Translated, with a 
Preface by Edmund Wilson. 


Grant Richards: 2 vols: 25s. net. 


et 


middle-class Genevan apostate, should be affably receive 
into a society which was still, despite the Philosophers, 
Catholic and aristocratic. But the storminess of his sojoun 
there was due to an inherent and vulgar opportunism rathe, 
than to his moral or political beliefs. His sins were thoy 
of pettiness and snobbishness ; his virtues eloquently ¢op. 
ceived of but rarely practised. A brilliant verbosity wa; 
the usual outcome of his passions, for on all hands his pas- 
sionate activities were hampered by a suspicious and fearful 
senility ; the spectre of syphilis warned him from lust and 
the myth of asexual friendship dissipated his love. 

From the moment when he left his father, whom he loved 
and respected, his life became a succession of contradic. 
tions, ending in the paradox of the author of the Discoury 
sur les Sciences et les Arts filling the position of literary lion 
in the very society he had attacked. His inconsistencies 
were controlled by the consistent practice of them, and 
almost invariably they turned out to his advantage. 

One is not justified, however, in accepting this por 
trayal of Rousseau’s character without realising the circum. 
stance in which it was made. He was past middle ag 
when he wrote the Confessions, and he was an invalid, with 
a mind harassed by a largely imaginary fear of persecution. 
Also he was an artist whose artistic convictions wer 
mature and, to a certain extent, inelastic. Having dis. 
covered his genre he could not now lay it aside, but inevitably 
tinctured his work with the point of view at which he had 
arrived. There is no attempt to reconstruct his life as 
syllogistic sequence of events, but he takes those events 
and uses them as so many fictions—pegs on which to hang 
the various clothes with which his mental wardrobe was 
filled at the time when he was writing. Rousseau’s object 
was undoubtedly—he never tires of emphasising it—to 
present the growth of his personality ; but, obsessed with 
self and constrained by the demands of his art, he could 
not do this. It was impossible for him to view himself objec- 
tively or even dispassionately. He was at once counsel 
and prisoner: the garbled evidence given by the latter s 
weighed up and unified by the former and transmuted to 
serve his ends. The picture which results is of the greatest 
interest: it is a picture of Rousseau in his maturity, 8 
picture of that conception of life which was to exercise 8 
powerful influence on European literature. 

Voltaire’s domination of the eighteenth century in France 
has been overstressed, and himself misunderstood. As 
atheist, sceptic, mocker, he has been decried by generations 
of emotionally facile critics, who could not forgive him his 
material prosperity and his sarcastic surprise at the short 
comings of a beneficent God. His enthusiasm, his sincerity 
and his poetical achievement have been disparaged and 
almost forgotten. The reason for this is largely his seep 
ticism as to the sanctity of human passions. That he was 
a sincere friend and philanthropic capitalist counted for 
little in the opinion of the last century : he did not “ freely 
mingle his tears with the dust,” nor did he apostrophise 
the nobility of our generous Creator, nor did he recognise 
divinity more patent in a wild flower than in the rosette 
a courtesan’s slipper. Rousseau did these things and was 
acclaimed. His caddish treatment of friends and pi 
tectors, his pusillanimity and insincerity were passed ove! 
as the shortcomings of a generous (because emotional) 
temperament. 

This summary of the personal integrity of two me 
would be of little interest were not its results reflected @ 
their work, but the same conditions of mind which ca 
Rousseau to behave as he did influenced his writing. He 
passed from a home where romances had been his 
emotional outlet and food into the company of Mme. 
Warens, and from there he stepped into the swift current 
of Parisian life without further preparation. From the day 
that he decided not to return to Geneva he became * 
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t. Whether wandering through the romantic or 
ral countryside of Switzerland and Italy or idling 
with his beloved “maman,” he was a stranger to the rigour 
of social experience or the discipline of strong mental com- 
jonship. He was a dreamer whose idyllic vision of life 
was uninterrupted by reality, for his care-free nature 
delighted in a precarious way of living, and the claims of 
friendship were disregarded if they impinged on his freedom. 
It was during the months spent at Les Charmettes that his 
character was really formed. The peace of the country, the 
orchard, botany, milk and cheese gave him the opportunity 
to pursue sporadically his increasing interest in knowledge 
and literature; and with Mme. Warens he had found a 
companionship suited to his tastes. Though in the end she 
ed him to share her bed she did so, he tells us, 
fom motives of hygiene unmixed with passion. It is 
doubtful if on her part this was true, but it is typical of 
Rousseau in the many relationships he was to have with 
women. He was afraid of passion just so soon as it affected 
him physically. “* I have perhaps tasted more real pleasure 
in my amours that concluded by a kiss of the hand, than 
you will ever have in yours,” he says to his readers; and 
again, more specifically, “if it had ever in my life been 
granted that but for a moment only I was to experience the 
delights of love . . . . I should have expired at the supreme 
moment.” The ideal love was always to be spiritual and 
imaginative. When his desires grew too strong, he 
assuaged them with the charms of a courtesan—or by more 
ignoble means—until he found in Thérése a servant to look 
after him and a panacea for the uneasiness of his flesh. His 
relationship with her is not, here, important; but it is to 
be remarked that he praises her as much for her healthiness 
as for her amiability. She was a convenience who directly 
influenced his emotional life to a very small extent. 

Thus when, after leaving “maman,” and ending his 
diplomatic career, he found himself in Paris amongst the 
most brilliant minds of his age, his character was formed. 
His development was not, of course, finished—he was only 
thirty years old—but it was to continue in the same direction 
it had taken at Les Charmettes. How strong his per- 
sonality already was is revealed by the force with which he 
reacted from the doctrines in vogue. His earliest works of 
importance were the reactions of a vivid naivety against a 
restrained sophistication. When he was urged to compete 
for the prize offered by the Dijon Academy, it mattered but 
little which side he took. Typically he chose to support an 
untenable hypothesis, but in doing so he discovered his own 
genius. Even his later polemical work is not important for 
its content so much as for the indirect train of thought and 
condition of mind which it aroused. There is wisdom in 
Emile and justice in the Contrat Social: but it was rather 
his conception of man in relation to life that secured him 
enthusiastic followers. He surprised an urban culture with 
the exhilaration of first-hand observation of nature, and 
praised the primitive at the expense of that culture. His 
success was due to the fervour of his revolt and the power 
with which he sustained it: for though he struck blindly, 
his vigour sometimes reached the mark. And he had a 
great command of style. His prose is supple and rich, at 
its best, and it needed both qualities to stand the strain 
put upon it by its passionate content. 

But vigour and intensity of imagination were not the 
only additions Rousseau made to contemporary literature. 
The good these did is no more to be denied than his own 
artistry, but it must be modified by a consideration of his 

. His apotheosis of the natural man, and so of nature, 

Was to introduce into the translation of experience a tension 
which it could not stand. So in himself as in his disciples, 
rature was more and more to be alienated from man and 
to be based on a hypothetical being of pristine virtue and 
tear-stained nobility. The relation of individual to his- 





torical humanity was denied, and the latter blamed for the 
evil and unhappiness of the former; and this tendency to 
deprecate the actual in favour of the possible was intrin- 
sically didactic. Its result was a mawkish sensibility. 
Love, for instance, was no longer considered as a passion, 
but as an aspiration—an experience so pure and rarified as 
to be unreal and transcendental. It must be sanctified by 
refusing the participation of the body, ennobled by the 
assertion of its unique occurrence in man’s life. So in 
ensuing literature there is a recrudescence of the relation- 
ships which Rousseau endured in his own life. For since 
man cannot revert to the assumed purity of primitive 
society, his love must find expression in an objectless 
passion, in a spate of vaguely directed emotions. The man 
who can feel all but see nothing becomes the heroic type ; 
and the literature which treats of him becomes emotional 
at the expense of the mind, so that though gaining in 
luxuriance, it loses intellectually. Nor does Rousseau’s 
influence stop here, for the same tendencies that softened 
the fibre of literature weakened its form: metaphor lost 
its nicety and rhythm became less sensitive. So, after a 
hundred and fifty years of approval, Rousseau has been 
betrayed by his disciples. Though they repeated his 
successes they also emphasised his faults, and it is by them 
that this age, unsympathetic to his point of view, is apt 
to judge him. DovuGias GARMAN. 


THE CLERGYMAN 
O MIGHT I, do you think, have a little more 


milk?” 
9 His smiles were as delicate as filaments of 
silk, 
And the gentle ladies round him could do nothing but 


stare 
At the smooth benediction of his hair, 


At the tender asceticism informing his nose, 

The authority, respect and affection of his pose, 

And quiver at the chest notes of that bland golden 
voice, 

The voice of the Reverend Mr. Choyce. 


He knew the cunning trot of the spoiler of the vines, 
He knew a good cigar, and he knew the names of wines, 
And the art of uncurtaining a gentle lady's eyes, 
And filling them with rays from Paradise. 


But I thought of old KNOX reading blood-boltered 
Psalms 

To the ruffled Court gentlemen with swords and itching 
palms, 

And the ladies of the Court with their seed-pearls and 
laces, 

And pretty little hard enamelled faces. 

JAMES BRIDIE. 


Music 
“PACIFIC 231” 


HE last concert of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society was particularly interesting because 

of the comprehensive character of its pro- 
gramme, which ranged throughout almost the whole 
ut of music. It is probably the illusion that music 

is a purely abstract art, unlike any other, that is 
responsible for the difficulty many genuine musical 
amateurs and musicians find in accepting as music 
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compositions which do not primarily gratify the ear. 
But the conception of music as a purely abstract 
art—the only art in which form and content are super- 
naturally one—besides being metaphysically absurd 
is demonstrably false. It does not fit the facts. 
Music does not in this respect differ from any other 
of the artistic mediums in which man expresses himself. 
Like literature music contains all kinds of intellectual 
and emotional activities from formal logic to creative 
thought, and from simple cries of pain and joy to the 
most complex syntheses of imaginative passion. But 
the devotees of literature do not imagine themselves 
to be automatically capable, through the divine 
accident of birth, of understanding and enjoying all 
that is written from the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
of Mr. Wittgenstein or Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
to the poems of Miss Edith Sitwell or the jungle stories 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. They will admit that there 
are certain branches of literature in which they take 
no interest and from which they get no pleasure, 
even if, occasionally, they rashly declare of some 
dramatic work that it is not a play or of some poem 
that it is not poetry. 


Musicians, however, are vainer and narrower-minded. 
Their art as it excels the art of literature in its power 
of immediate sensuous appeal is also more intricately 
enmeshed in sensation. It is far more difficult for 
most people to abstract the musical form from the 
sounds they hear than it is to abstract the idea from 
their visual impressions as they read. Undoubtedly 
people exist—perhaps the present Lord Chamberlain, 
who is the Censor of Plays, is one of them, seeing that 
he persistently refuses to licence Pirandello’s Siz 
Characters in Search of an Author—on whom a single 
word will produce an emotional horror equivalent to 
a terrible pain in the belly; but such people are, as 
a rule, those illiterate or uneducated persons for 
whom a word is a blow. If musicians and the musical 
public generally, however, are extraordinarily sus- 
ceptible to the mere sound of sounds we need not 
jump to the conclusion that this is what makes them 
musical, I once had a cat which objected to the 
sound of E flat on the pianoforte. It never took the 
slightest notice of any other note or of any music 
not markedly in the key of E flat. Perhaps that cat 
had a sense of absolute pitch, but I never could afford 
to have my pianoforte tuned to another pitch to 
test this. More probably there was some other physical 
reason for it; but a genuine hyper-sensibility to sounds 
is no criterion of musical judgment, and no sign of the 
specific musical sense. An inability to distinguish 
between sounds is no greater handicap to a musician 
than is an inability to distinguish between words 
to an author. Many famous writers and musicians 
owe their success to the dullness of their sensibility. 
What matters is what the artist succeeds in imposing 
upon the data presented to him by his senses. It 
is the structure, the form, the peculiar individual 
scaffoldmg which he manages to construct and to 
clothe when constructed with an exterior skin whose 
complexion, if it does not allure, at any rate does not 
too violently repel, that is important. But even 
repulsion may be an aid to the emphasis or the dis- 
covery of the form wherein lies the true value of the 
artist’s work. 


Surely it is not without significance that the great 
artist rarely, if ever, comes from the most cultured 
sections of society. There sensibility is everything, 
and sensibility exclusively in the extremely narrow 
sense in which I have been using it—namely, sensibility 
to the artistic medium of expression. If there were 
a writer of mo see genius among us to-day (and 
it would be rash to assert there is not!) it is certain 
that the barbarity of his utterance, the crudity of his 
dress would offend our most intelligent and highly 
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cultured literary coteries. His use of the ] 
would shock their good taste, just as Beethoven), 
excruciating insensitiveness to sounds shocks 
highly refined amateur, who loves to touch the piano. 
forte after dinner to the emission of a few delicat, 
arpeggios which he tastes with his ear more lingeringly 
and deliciously even than Professor Saintsbury tasty 
his port. 

This is no argument in favour of general insensibility, 
It is probably true to say that the greater the artiy 
the greater his sensibility, but sensibility as a who 
sentient being, not sensibility merely to tones, q 
colours, or words. Of what use is it to know gl 
the shades of meaning of the word incumbent, if whey 
you know them you don’t know what to do with 
them! Of what use is it to possess a sense of absolute 
pitch, if all you can do with it is tell your neighboy 
—who may happen to be Beethoven the Second 
what key the new work you are both listening to js 
written in! It is some other faculty which uses thes 
means of expression, a creative power of which th 
man of taste, the connoisseur, is, as a rule, totally 
devoid. 


But I began by saying that, like literature, music 
has a range that is practically infinite. The programme 
of the Philharmonic concert which suggested this 
remark opened with a suave lyrical effusion from the 
pen of Schumann to which one might compare a 
poem by Tennyson. This was followed by a Bach 
Concerto for Violin, Flute and Pianoforte, terribly 
long-winded, but as consummate a piece of crafts. 
manship as a long poem by Joseph Addison. After 
this Delius’s Summer Night on the River—a lyric y 
a good imitator of Verlaine. Then Pacific 231, a new 
work by Arthur Honegger—an excellent, short story 
by Rudyard Kipling. Next Debussy’s suite Iberia 
—a descriptive essay by Walter Pater. Finally, RB 
Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra—which is in the 
main like a sham philosophic rigmarole from Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, but with one section of startling 
original genius which slips out in just the seemingly 
unconscious way that Mr. Lawrence’s good things 
slip out. This is the Dance section “ he leaps with 
both feet in gold-emerald delight.’ Here we get 
the real Strauss, the composer of Till Enlenspiegel 
and Der Rosenkavalier—two works as_ unlike any- 
thing else in music as Shelley’s Epipsychidion 3 
unlike anything else in literature; works that are 
the product not of taste and talent, but of true creative 
genius. 

But, presented with a programme of such variety, 
is it any wonder that those who admired the poem 
by Tennyson and the lyric by Verlaine hissed at the 
short story by Rudyard Kipling—for Honeggers 
Pacific 2831 was actually hissed! This naturally 
produced a round of opposing cheers. So a duel was 
started between the Tennysonians and the Kiplingites 
which might have waxed to such dimensions as 
put an end to the programme. Luckily it fizzled 
out owing to lack of fire in the combatants. I say 
luckily, because it would have been a pity if a row 
had created the illusion that Pacific 231 is a work 
of great importance. Nevertheless it is an admirable 
piece of music, a fine bit of vigorous writing, suggesting 
a railway engine in motion and at rest. Those who 
imagine this sort of thing is easy to do are mistaken. 
Only a very able, genuine writer could describe a railway 
engine so as to make a vivid impression on your min 
To do the same thing in music requires a genuine 
musical gift. Even the sheer noise Honegger makes 
is quite beyond the capacity of the average —— 
And let no one ever talk again of the liveliness. 
Symphonised-Syncopated-Jazz, for compared Wi 
Pacific 281 syncopated jazz is as dull as a sermon. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

HAVE been reading several novels by women lately. 
] I have been struck by the enormous importance 

attributed to dress in them, struck into amazement 
mingled with some contempt and a slight distress. Indeed, 
I have gone about asking people if it can possibly be true 
that to a woman a pair of silver slippers can be a real 
help in time of trouble, or that the sight of a small hole 
in the stocking of some other woman will bring a flood 
of confidence and self-respect back to the heart of the 
one who observes it. What would we think of a man 
whose soul withers within him because of the splendour 
of his interlocutor’s tie! I am rather upset about it, 
for my inquiries have to a certain extent corroborated 
the intuitions of these feminine novelists. 

. . * 


What colour were Mme. Bovary’s eyes? Page 15 
.. + quoi-qu’ils fussent bruns, ils semblaient noirs a cause 
des cils” ... Page 259 ... L’amas des pensées tristes 
qui les assombrissaient, parut se retirer de ses yeux bleus, 
etc. The sentence expresses what Léon saw as he watched 
her face. . . . This is worse than leaving too many “ mais ”’ 
in a page, and is perhaps the result of an excessive zeal in 
extirpating them. 

~ * * 

Sometimes poets write in a manner altogether unlike 
themselves. I have noticed that when they do so the 
result is often peculiarly successful. Unless my reader 
happens to know who wrote the following verses, I doubt 
if he, or she, will guess the author : 


Roses red and roses white 
Plucked I for my love’s delight. 
She would none of all my posies— 
Bade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew ; 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered me with laugh and jest. 


Home I came at wintertide, 
But my silly love had died, 
Seeking with her latest breath 
Roses from the arms of death. 


It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have. 
Mine was but an idle quest— 

Roses white and red are best. 


* * * 


Tam as fond as a Chinaman of “ stop-shorts,” a form in 
which when the words have stopped the sense goes on. 
Why not try it sometimes in prose ? 


She did not pretend to be gay now the party was over, 
hor did she care who saw how unhappy she was. At 
first I despaired ; lying back in her chair she looked so 
young and hopeless. Then, I saw she was beginning 
to listen to what I was saying, that other lovers would 
come just as ardent and charming. I told her it was 
hot true that there was only one person for each of us. 
I said it made life more beautiful to know there were 
many who might be our lovers; and I would have said 
more when—* So it is true,” she said, “* what they say, 
that you have been jilted.” 


Talking about the surprises indifferent poets have in 
store for us, how does this sonnet by Alfred Austin strike 
you ? 


Within the hollow silence of the night 

I lay awake and listened. I could hear 

Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, 

And unto star star cadencing aright. 

Nor these alone: cloistered from deafening sight, 

All things that are made music to my ear : 

Hushed woods, dumb caves, and many a soundless mere, 
With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight. 


But ever with this chant from shore and sea, 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 
And Life through Time’s stops blowing variously, 
A melancholy undertone was wrought ; 

And from its boundless prison-house I caught 
The awful wail of lone Eternity. 


* * * 


It is in the grand out-moded style. It is poorly rhymed, 
but it is in the right tradition; that the substance of the 
sonnet should be impassioned reflection, that there should 
be a break (the only legitimate long pause) between the octet 
and the sextet and that the latter should preferably excel the 
first in weight. The qualities proper to the sonnet have 
been well discussed in T. H. W. Crosland’s The English 
Sonnet (Secker), a book which never got its due because 
the author quarrelled with people and wrote fierce, cheap, 
facetious books. I always thought Crosland had more 
literature in him than many literary men who ignored him 
as a scalliwag. I share his opinion that when poetry 
flourishes, the sonnet flourishes. It is at low ebb now—and 
is not poetry ? 

* * * 

The sonnet is a short series of decasyllables rhymed in 
a certain order instead of being blank. For some reason 
or other poetry at its highest seems most often to find 
expression in the mould of blank verse or the decasyllabic 
stanza. No wonder, then, that the sonnet, which has been 
unnecessarily apologised for (“‘ The sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground,” etc.) has had “a peculiar fascination for poets 
of the first class.” Crosland pointed out that much of the 
finest poetry belongs by its nature “ almost as prescrip- 
tively ” to the sonnet as to the forms in which it has been 
cast. Lines from Marlow such as: 


O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 


Her silver arms will coil me round about 
And tears of pearl cry “ Stay, Aeneas, stay—”’ 


What are they, he asks, but the beginnings and endings 
of fine sonnets? ‘“ Shakespeare, of course, abounds in 
similar sonnet stuff: ‘ How far that little candle throws his 
beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ what 
an onset or what a close it would have made for the fourteen- 
line flight!’ He argues that this is not an insistence on a 
surface relationship ; seldom, or never, does a poet hold his 
loftiest flight for longer than some fourteen lines. He 
points out that the passage in Lycidas which begins, “* Alas ! 
what boots it with incessant care’’ and ends, “ Comes the 
blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears, And slits the thin-spun 
life,” save for irregularity in the rhyming of the first eight 
lines, lacks only a line and a half to be a Miltonic sonnet ; 
and that Tennyson’s ‘ Now sleeps the crimson petal, now 
the white ’’ (fourteen lines of lofty poetry), is nearly identical 
with the “ iterated ” sonnets of the Italians. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 

Prisoners of Hope. By Cosmo Haminron. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Godly Beside Himself. By Geratp Butietr. John Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

Romance and Jane Weston. By Ricsarp Pryce. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

The House in Garden Square. By Nerra Syretr. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Miss Tiverton Goes Out. By the Author of “The House Made 
with Hands.” Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


The Depths of Prosperity. By Puy.iis Borrome. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Young Experience. By R. S. CuristTie. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


This batch suggests a threefold classification of novelists 
according to their fundamental motives for writing. There 
are the dreamers, whose interest in the world is coloured by 
discontent and aspiration for something better. There are 
the contented ; these write from an interest in life like the 
plain man’s, but heightened into a happy gloating fascination. 
Finally, a small select class, there are those whose interest is 
so negative that they live backwards in memory. To this 
band, of which Proust is the chief, all analysts of the infant 
consciousness belong. At the higher levels the distinctions 
between the three camps seem to be blurred, and anyone worth 
his salt always has something of the qualities of each. 


While there are three main ways in which the contented 
type normally expresses itself—the reproduction of a social 
atmosphere, the creation of characters for the mere fun of the 
characters, and the sensational tale for the mere tale’s sake— 
the discontented type seem to be evolving predominantly 
in one direction. They are concentrating more and more on 
the psychic. Thereason for this is plain. Their discontent comes 
from a consciousness of being in prison and a desire to escape. 
Now, since every day the pressure of materialism becomes more 
complete and intense, every day it becomes plainer that, unless 
there is an escape to some spiritual universe, there is no escape 
at all, only a lingering death. The flood of bad “ psychic” 
novels is one of the fond reactions of humanity to this dilemma, 
while another, a more artless, reaction is the immense popularity 
of the desert island story. Thus even Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
illustrates the working of a genera] law, when he settles his 
lovers on a Pacific island to rule over the adoring natives and 
live happily ever after. Not that Prisoners of Hope is a genuine 
example of discontent. Chrissie (music-hall dancer, but pure 
and straight) and Tony (“that blighter Fortescue,” younger 
brother of an earl, known to the police, a distinguished airman 
in the war) redeem one another in the teeth of sordid London 
temptations and of terrific adventures on the way to the island 
—two elements in which Mr. Hamilton is so happily at home 
as to Jeave nodoubtasto which camphe really belongs. In work 
of this kind the prisoners of our humdrum respectable death- 
in-life always escape, and always through love and courage ; 
this is the chief rule of a game so stereotyped that we need not 
bother to look for significance; we need not even suspect the 
presence of any authentic impulse, until we are confronted 
with a case of the prisoner’s not escaping in the end. That at 
any rate is the inference I draw from the four other examples 
of the imprisonment and escape motif before me. The three 
with happy endings are spurious, constructed to meet a demand. 
The fourth, Miss Tiverton Goes Out, \eaves the prisoner to all 
appearance in chains, and it is a valid and in some ways beautiful 
and moving work. 

But the immediate point is that all four are “ psychic.”’ 
Mr. Bullett, Mr. Pryce and Miss Syrett are at one in uniting 
sundered lovers by means incapable of being rationally explained. 
The lovers in Mr. Godly Beside Himself differ, indeed, outwardly 
from the other two pairs, in that they are already conjoined in 
space and time, being a childless suburban couple for whom life 
has become a mechanical routine. But they are none the less 
separated, chained in their private cells, so that Mr. Godly on 
his way to the city meditates suicide without knowing why. 
Instead of suicide he decamps to fairyland with a fairy who, 
for some reason unexplained, has been masquerading as his 
typist. His place is taken by a fairy counterpart of himself, 
who produces on his wife effects that persist on his return ; 
the dip into the other world has brought renewal of love, life 
and freedom in this world. An amusing affair, in a clever 
vein of forced fantasy, yet showing how easy and natural it 





es 


is nowadays to exploit the assumption that there is anothe 
world, unknown to commonsense, and that to reach it is tp 
escape from death to life. Mr. Pryce and Miss Syrett exploit 
the same assumption, but in a different way. They amug 
us with no fancies, but merely postulate a region in which lovers 
are mystically predestined to one another. Mr. Pryce ig th 
more natural of the two; Romance and Jane Weston would 
be just ordinary “* sweetly pretty ” romance, but for its insisteng 
on the extraordinary, the supernatural character of the force 
uniting Jane and her affinity. Flung together for a momey 
by chance, then parted without either knowing the other, 
name, they yet know they belong to each other; the odds 
against Jane’s finding him when, years after, she starts on the 
quest, are mathematically incalculable; yet she succeeds 
Chance? Nota bit of it. These things are determined by lays, 
which we can only divine, and so earn freedom from the tyranny 
of time and circumstance. Miss Syrett, on the same . 
strains our credulity by being more definite. She would haye 
us believe not merely that the bond between lovers may hold 
for any number of successive lives, but that the pair who dimly 
recognise each other in this life can promote their own union 
by popping back into their past and making use of the knoy. 
ledge so gained. In The House in Garden Square both the map 
and the girl have this faculty ; one minute they are in the 
present day and the next they are in the eighteenth century. 
The interweaving of the two periods is cleverly done; indeed, 
the idea round which all this kind of work centres has the merit 
of stimulating the invention and the management of extn. 
ordinary contrivances. 


About the idea itself, the prison and the escape, we, of course, 
learn nothing from these pseudo-dream books; they are merely 
evidence that the idea is in the air and charged with a certain 
urgency. In Miss Tiverton Goes Out it is treated seriously. 
The book describes the growth of a sensitive, rebellious child 
in an uncongenial and vulgar family. Juliet’s reaction to her 
parents, her sisters and her brother—each of them admirably 
individualised, without bitterness and yet with satiric insight 
—is given with great truth and with a pathos that completely 
avoids the sentimental. The Cinderella or ugly duckling 
theme, handled with sincerity. yields up treasures—in this case 
the awkward child’s instinctive awareness of a scheme of values 
outside her prison, her loyalty to the instinct through all failure 
and despiteful usage, and at last her acceptance of her coarse 
kindred as weak human beings with a claim upon her. This 
final lesson she only learns when she knows that she is definitely 
shut out from the other kingdom, of which she has had inexpress- 
ible and entirely unintelligible glimpses. So she remains 4 
prisoner; but is it really prison? We are left wondering. 
A book that can excite this wonder must be read with sympathy 
and not despised for its faults. The symbolism conveying 
the sense of the other world (“* time immemorial ” is Juliet’s 
phrase for it) is elaborated, with a prolixity that often becomes 
tiresome, in the person of an old woman next door who is never 
seen and whose house and land Juliet’s father (he is a speculative 
builder) tries and fails to buy. Compression here would not 
have damaged, it would have enhanced, the intended effect— 
the effect of a bustling, garish scene dominated, no one can say 
how or why, and in the end quite confounded, by an invisible 
presence of whom all that is known is that she is feeble, old and 
of no account. Time immemorial, and Miss Tiverton who only 
appears at the end, and then in her coffin—as the Chinese sage 
says, it is the weakest things in the world that are the strongest. 
In portraying Juliet’s faithfulness to these things the author 
is expressing a genuine experience, and that in a matter which, 
as we see, is too often merely a convenient occasion for trafic 


Turning to my second division, the purveyors of content, 
I find here one quite good example of the thrilling yarn for 
the yarn’s sake, and one of the character created for its own 
sake. Miss Bottome’s yarn of the beautiful mother (leader of 
ultra-respectable New York Society) whom jealousy move 
to attempt the murder of her beautiful daughter, to turn her 
into a drug-fiend, and finally to shut her up in an asylum, 1s of 
the kind that requires much strength of mind not to read to 
the end; once you have begun The Depths of Prosperity y 
will insist on knowing how the heroic nurse cured and 
the daughter. In Young Experience something is attempted 
which, though not uncommon, is not often successful 
staging of a single diverting character to which all the other 
characters are foils. Mr. Christie’s Sarah succeeds, if to amuse 
is to succeed. She is a brazen baggage of the Becky Sharp 
type, of which the essence is to see the better way—to see it,0, 
so much more clearly than the stupid good people round you 
and deliberately to ensue the worse because you can’t & 
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not to. Morally, Becky is a being of a far higher order than the 
“ ” characters in “ Vanity Fair”; she has only one 
kness, and that an intellectua] one—-the conviction that 
yirtue on Icss than ten thousand a year is impossible. I cannot 
say as much for Sarah, who has a strong dash of Emma Bovary, 
but the combination certainly has enough vitality to keep her 
ing to the sere and yellow leaf in the two books which, so the 

author announces, are to follow. 

JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A ROYAL DIEHARD 


letters of the King of Hanover to Viscount Strangford, G.C.B. 
With an Historical Note by E. M. Cox and an Introduction 
by Cuantes Wuisitey, LL.D. Williams and Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 

“By God! there is a great deal to be said about that,” 
declared the Duke of Wellington to Creevey in 1818, when they 
were discussing the behaviour of the House of Commons to the 

Dukes, ‘“* They (the Princes) are the damnedest millstone 
about the necks of any Government that can be imagined. 

They have insulted—personally insulted—two-thirds of the 

gentlemen of England, and how can it be wondered at that 

they take their revenge upon them when they get them in the 

House of Commons ? It is their only opportunity, and I think, 

by God ! they are quite right to use it !” 

Of all the sons of George the Third, the writer of these letters, 
Emest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale, after- 
wards King of Hanover, was undoubtedlly the most unpopular. 
Ugly scandals hung round his name, in regard to one of which, 
at any rate, public opinion wronged him. In 1810 his valet 
Sellis was found dead and the Duke wounded ; it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the Coroner’s jury, of which Francis Place 
was foreman, that the valet had killed himself after trying to 
murder the Duke, but rumour persisted in saying against all 
the evidence, that it was the Duke who murdered the valet. 
Mr. Whibley in his interesting introduction, where he pleads the 
cause of a rather unattractive hero, submits that Cumberland, 
owing to his unbending Toryism, was the victim of Whig malig- 
nity. This may be so, but the Tories who found him an embar- 
rassing champion were at no pains to defend him. When, 
in 1815, he married a Prussian princess, who had been twice 
widowed, the Tory House of Commons refused to increase his 
allowance. Scandal clung to the lady’s name, too, and after 
a remarkably outspoken debate William Wilberforce, among 
others, voted against a grant on the grounds that Queen Charlotte 
tefused to receive the bride. The matter came up again three 
years later, for when the Princess Charlotte died the question 
of the succession became urgent. Of the children of George 
the Third there were living seven princes aged 44 and upwards, 
besides five princesses aged 40 and upwards, but not one of 
these had a legitimate descendant. It was considered necessary 
that the unmarried princes should be married off, and grants, 
lower than those proposed by the Government, were voted 
for the purpose, but again Cumberland was refused any increase, 
though his Duchess, thanks to her discreet behaviour since 
marriage, was promised a pension if he died. 

Cumberland’s Toryism, which was of the Die-Hard type, 
never wavered through the reigns of his two brothers, and he 
conducted a bitter opposition to Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Bill. It is difficult to realise now the large and 
sinister part that he played in the public imagination when the 
little Princess Victoria alone stood between him and the throne 
of Great Britain. He was even credited with a design to upset 
the succession by means of the Orange Societies. When William 
the Fourth died, he succeeded at the age of 66 to the Crown 
of Hanover, from which Victoria was excluded by the Salic 
law, and the letters in this volume are all written after that 
date. True to his character his first act as King was to annul 
the constitution granted by William IV. in 1833, and to exile 
the Professors of Géttingen who protested. In 1840 he granted 
4 new and modified constitution, but he had no idea of playing 
the part of a mere figure head. “I assure you,” he writes, 
z that the profession of a King who himself acts conscientiously 
in his duties is no sinecure, especially when you consider that 
here all was left to itself for above a century and a half, and 

confusion, practices, and total independence in all branches 
of the Government require my constant and eternal vigilance 
to keep them in order again.” 

The letters are excellent reading, for age did not rob him of 
Wil power of caustic comment on persons and events, to which 

liam IV. alluded when he said, *“* Ernest is not a bad fellow, 
if anyone has a corn he is sure to tread on it.” There was 


little love lost between him and the English Court; he felt 
that he would have filled the royal role more worthily than 
Victoria, and he never tired of jeers at the shabbiness of Buck- 
ingham Palace and the gaucheries of “ poor Albert,” who, 
when he should have been in uniform, appeared “ dressed 
in a great frock coat and round white hat, looking more like a 
tradesman or gargon de boutique than a prince.” Relations 
were not sweetened by his refusal to grant precedence, or even 
the title of Consort to Albert, or by the fact that Her Britannic 
Majesty kept possession of certain jewels which he claimed, 
and as the event showed, rightly claimed, as the property of 
the Crown of Hanover. “I hear that the tomfool Ball,” he 
wrote in 1851, “‘ was rather a failure, as no one was pleased, 
and the little Queen herself in a very bad humour, but that 
she was loaded with my diamonds, which made a very fine 
show.” 

In an England in which everything seemed to be going to 
rack and ruin, nothing gave him greater concern than the attacks 
on “our blessed Church Establishment,’ which he served 
rather with his prejudices than with his life. Pluralities he 
regarded as essential; decadence began when the Bishops 
were “* permitted to lay aside their wigs, their purple coats, 
short cassocks and stockings and cocked hats”; in the good 
old days of simple piety the Rishop of London was refused 
admittance to George III. till he had “ shaved his head and 
provided himself with a wig suitable to his rank.” Permission 
to the clergy to preach in surplices was a downward step, but 
perhaps the most serious blow was the appointment of Dr. 
Musgrave to the See of York in 1847. The King of Hanover 
had hoped that they would choose a man of rank and family. 
** Certainly a schoolmaster is not the class of man for a high 
situation in the Church, and to this I attribute the disgraceful 
conduct constantly seen from the Right Reverend Bench of 
Bishops.” But the new prelate was worse than any school- 
master. ‘On inquiry I was informed that Musgrave’s father 
was a leather breeches maker at Cambridge, and Wilkinson, 
my chaplain, tells me he has measured him and made him many 
a pair of leather breeches. Westmoreland . . . confirms Wilk- 
inson’s information, having equally employed him as his 
breeches maker! Now I ask you, is that a man fit to sit on the 
bench?” 

His affection for the Establishment showed itself in a detesta- 
tion of Papists and Jews. He foretold a day when the Host 
would be carried through the streets of London, and the Dukes 
of Portland and Bedford would be forced to restore their ecclesi- 
astical property. But perhaps the darkest shadow on his old 
age was the proposal to admit Jews to Parliament. “ I suppose 
we shall see ere long Rothschild created Duke of Jerusalem, 
and sitting in the House of Lords, and who knows if a Moses, 
Solomon, or Montefiore may not be created a Lord Chancellor, 
and keeper of the conscience of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

As a young man he had shown conspicuous courage on the 
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field of battle ; as an old man of 77 he faced with undaunted 
spirit the revolutionary storms that broke over the continent 
in 1848. ‘* Shoals of Poles and Frenchmen” might be “ seen 
galloping from one town to another along the railroads” ; 
Jews might pour out money to foment disturbances, but Hanover 
should be kept uncorrupted. Certain concessions he was forced 
to make, but it is true that his kingdom alone in Germany 
remained quiet. He even achieved a certain popularity ; he 
never spared himself, he said what he meant, and men under- 
stood him and knew what to expect. “I play no dirty tricks,” 
he boasted, ** but am fair and open in all my dealings.” ‘* Truly,” 
says Mr. Whibley, “his was a voice crying in the wilderness, 
and had his voice been listened to, we should not be living in a 
bedlam, where self-indulgence and greed are acclaimed as 
virtues.” It is indeed tempting to speculate in what kind of 
a bedlam we should be living. 


THE OLD DIPLOMACY 


Diary of Lord Bertie, 1914-1918. 2 Vols. Hodderand Stoughton. 
“42s, 

These diaries of Lord Bertie’s have an interest for the student 
of affairs quite out of proportion to their intellectual or literary 
value. They are commonplace in style and in thought; they 
are concerned continually with a small circle to which etiquette 
is more important than statesmanship ; they never betray any 
imagination more profound than that of the ordinary popular 
press. On the other hand, Lord Bertie was evidently a kindly 
man; he was civilised; he was an accomplished and dis- 
tinguished host and guest; he acted as an admirable liaison 
officer between France and England; he had a mild, old- 
fashioned taste in humour, and a rather brighter and sounder 
taste in wine ; he was courageous, stuck to his principles and 
never suspected, so far as we can tell from these documents, 
how extremely small was the range of his interests and the 
grasp of his intelligence. 

It is true, we suppose, that men of great intelligence, even 
men of average mental alertness and curiosity, have long ago 
ceased to think of diplomacy as a profession. Its amazing 
ennui, its high and solemn futilities, its elaborate methods of 
saying either “‘ Pleased to meet you” or ‘“ Get out,” revolt 
the more intelligent. If a diplomatist’s work was still of great 
importance and opportunity, a complicated technique, a high- 
powered convention could be tolerated ; but to-day the diplo- 
matist can do little that is not done more efficiently and far 
more quickly by direct communication between countries. 
Over and over again in this book we find that Lord Bertie 
relies on gossip and newspaper reports just as much as did the 
straphanger in the suburban train. Still there seems no excuse 
for the excessive poverty of imagination, the extreme lack of 
idea in these diaries. If they are compared with the letters 
of Mr. Page their vacancy is positively alarming. Mr. Page 
was an American, a publisher, new to the diplomatic business ; 
he made mistakes, no doubt ; but his letters show a grasp of 
world politics which make Lord Bertie’s Diaries read like the 
amiable gossip of a less robust Colonel Repington. Perhaps 
the most surprising thing in the book is the author’s complete 
ignorance of Europe—not of the European situation, but of the 
mere fact that there is a geographical entity called Europe. 
He is really only aware of, and tolerant of, two countries— 
France and England. The Russians, before and after the 
revolution, are a wretched, hopeless people. Italy’s claims 
are monstrous and absurd : “ To justify the pretensions of Italy, 
Italians go back to the days of the Republic of Venice, to 
600 years ago, and even to the writings of Pliny.”’ As for 
peoples outside Europe, such as the United States: ‘* Let the 
Americans mind their own business, and keep their own Germans 
in order.” We would not say that Lord Bertie’s criticisms of 
other countries are not often shrewd and justified ; but they 
are useless. He had no vision. He was content to counter 
other diplomatists’ moves, to assume that the country he 
served and the country he lived in were always to be served 
first. He had no picture of the future at all—would not even 
criticise the League of Nations, and was blind to the danger 
of a crushed and revengeful Germany. 

His experience of men who frequent diplomatists’ courts 
made him naturally cynical : 

J. Buchan was here to see me yesterday. He says that many 
of the younger Conservatives are minded to coalesce with the 
Labour Party, and he thinks that that Party will in the new 
Parliament be numerically the biggest single Party in the House 
of Commons. He asked whether Loucheur was défaitiste. Why 
should he be? His partner makes shells. 





a 


He was evidently very suggestible, if his companion was , 
man of convictions. It is amusing to notice that after ¢, 
middle of the second volume his diatribes against Pacificig, 
very frequently assume that these evil men are Hebrews, y 
an explanation is wanted it can be found on p. 142, where }y 
records a visit from Mr. Belloc : 

Belloc says that Caillaux est foutu, and that the Pacificists a» 
chiefly Hebrew financiers who take advantage of the extrem 
Socialist feelings to agitate for peace. 

Lord Bertie’s journals show very little insight into the characte 
of the eminent men he met; though he has a superficial sky 
in catching a likeness which evidently made him popular, 
disliked Mr. Winston Churchill ; he liked Lord Balfour, Loy 
Grey and Mr. Asquith. He evidently always admirg 
Clemenceau ; but there is no hint that he understood the 
force and vehemence of the man until Clemenceau shows 
them in office. There are some candid and unpleasant revels. 
tions of our extravagance in war time, and of the bad behavioy 
of some British officers : 

At Jonnart’s Chatefu in the Pas de Calais the officers of Indian 
regiments drank all his wines and old brandy, and he had a 
fine cellar; they even invited him to dine and drink his ow 
wines! and their orderlies drove long nails into the fine boiserig 
whereon to hang their master’s clothes. Jonnart did not make 
a complaint but these acts are outrages: we call the Germans 
who do such things robbers and bandits, and it makes me fee 
ashamed. 

He is very severe on the British Government's habit of ordering 
special trains, special baths and special meals whenever a party 
of Ministers went over to consult with a French Cabinet. Here 
is an indignant note of July, 1915: 

During a journey on the continent of less than 48 hour 
British Minister and five companions, with three servants, con- 
sumed, or are charged with having drunk, 27 bottles of wine at 
prices ranging from 2 francs to 12 frances per bottle, 39 glasses 
of liqueurs, and 19 bottles of beer. Who on a journey on private 
account would drink in a railway car, claret at 12 francs a bottle! 
It is discreditable that this should be at the public expense. 

Is one wrong in discerning here not only anger at the shame- 
lessness of these gentlemen, but indignation that any British 
Minister should be such a fool as to think a good chateau wine 
would survive the racket of the French railroad beds? 

Of “revelations” there are none in the book, though certain 
things are told with a bluntness that would not have been 
possible in war time. The quarrels of politicians, the quarrels 
of soldiers, the eternal wrangling for strategical advantages— 
these seem very remote to-day. Perhaps the best, the most 
human story in the book, is one of Edmond de Rothschild and 
his wife. Lord Bertie paid them a visit at the Chateau Lafite: 

We saw the cellars in which there are about 80,000 bottles of 
wine, and the gathering begins in a day or two,... The 
Rothschilds make the wine, and the buyer resells to the wine 
merchant, who either has the wine bottled at the chateau or takes 
it away in the wood. What is bottled at the Chateau commands 4 
higher price because of the reduction by evaporation of the wine iD 
the cask if filled up from other casks; whereas when the merchant 
has the wine away in the wood he may make this evaporation 
good with inferior wine. . . The old couple drank chocolate, 
and when their cups were half drunk they filled them up with tea. 

Of wit and humour there is very little in the book; but there 
is a satiric note on the War Office which is worth preserving: 
“The War Office is like a star; if extinguished, we here 0 
earth should not know it for many years, though light travels 
quickly, so great is the distance from the earth.” 


OXFORD 


A History of the University of Oxford By C. E. Matter 
Methuen. 42s. 

Oxford’s historian must be able to paint in two styles; the 
style of Memling and that of Van Dyck. Fortunately for & 
Sir Charles Mallet is a master of both. 

Memling made a shrine for St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins, and though it cannot be said that he did full justice to 
every one of these ladies, throughout all the many scenes 
their distressful but glorious history, still, allowing for mediaeval 
vagueness as to numbers and medizval difficulties of perspective, 
it is hard to see how they or their adventures could have bee? 
more adequately presented, within the limits of what is afte 
all a box no bigger than a small portmanteau. Sir Charles 
Mallet has more than a score of Colleges, to say nothing of the 
University, and heaven knows how many Halls, and only two 
volumes in which to carry them and all their worthies thro 
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TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS 


g Cubwood 


By W. R. SUNDERLAND LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by WaLTeR DE LA Mare. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: “ A curious and 
original book . . . an astonishing feat of memory and 
intuition.” The Daily News says: “ A unique story, un- 
usual in every respect . . . it has all the excitement and 
the horror of the most artful shocker. It is unlike any- 
thing we have ever read before, and should be read by 
everybody to whom fiction means something more than 
stock situations and figures.” 

Mr. Walter de la Mare says: “The reading of ‘ Cub- 
wood’ is not only arresting and refreshing, but an unusual 

. piece of experience. It is a visit into a country of 
uncontaminated delight and freedom.” 


The Courtyard 


By NEVILLE BRAND, 
Author of “ Narrow Seas.” 


“Mr. Brand can create both atmosphere and character. 
‘The Courtyard’ is a really vivid and exciting romance, 
and Mr. Brand writes remarkably well.”—Weekly 
Westminster. 

“Will add to the reputation Mr. Neville Brand made 
with his first novel, ‘ Narrow Seas,’ fulfilling in all ways 
the promise of the earlier work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent, 1925. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 


By the Rev. G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY, M.A., MC. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MUNITIONS 
SUPPLY IN CANADA, 1914-1918 


By DAVID CARNEGIE, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., 

etc. With a Preface by Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., and a 

Foreword by the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, net. 


FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. Millais, and 
from photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 


ALPINE FLORA 


For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With Text 
descriptive of the most widely distributed and 
attractive Alpine plants. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 43 Plates containing 283 
Coloured Figures from Water Colour Sketches by Hermann 
Friese. New and Enlarged Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DEAD RECKONINGS IN FICTION 


By DOROTHY BREWSTER and ANGUS BURRELL, 
of. Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


“ A book of criticism . . . extremely well written and with 
frequent touches of kindly humour."—Sunday Times. 


TUDOR STUDIES 


Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the University 
of London to Professor A. F. POLLARD, being the work 
of twelve of his Colleagues and Pupils. Edited by R. W. 
SETON-WATSON. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART 


Superior General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
1857-1914. 


By MAUD MONAHAN. 
With an Introduction by Cardinal Bourne. With Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.LC. 
New Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ADVANCED TEXTILE DESIGN 


By WILLIAM WATSON 
Second Edition. With Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The original text has been carefully corrected and revised so 
as to bring the matter up to date, and an Appendix has been 
added on “ Special Classes of Madras Gauze Fabrics.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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five centuries of an existence, which, if less saintly and tragic, 
is at least far less homogeneous than that of St. Ursula’s com- 
munity. For these Halls and Colleges, not content with duly 
fostering their Fellows and Scholars, men infinitely various 
and often not a little odd, are themselves subject to bewildering 
vicissitudes, are born and reborn, die, are amalgamated and 
again divorced. Relax your attention for a moment and you 
are sure to miss a crisis in the fate of one or other of them, 
Lincoln or Wadham or Worcester will have been founded, each 
with some distinctive mark of their creator’s whims and wishes, 
Magdalen Hall will have become Hertford College, or Broadgates 
Hall have vanished into Pembroke; you will have failed to 
notice the dangerous moment in which the All Souls’ Bible 
Clerks as near as possible expanded into a mere mob of Com- 
moners, or one of the less fortunate results of Henry VIII's. 
passion for learning and godliness, like the destruction of Osney 
Abbey or the sad end of the Colleges of Gloucester and of Durham. 
Truly Memling’s was an easy task compared with Sir Charles 
Mallet’s. 

And yet it is only half what has to be done with the history 
of Oxford. St. Ursula after all had a cut and dried function 
in the history of her time, or at any rate, if any social, political or 
economic results followed from her control over what looks at 
first sight like a formidable feminist movement, we have no 
means of measuring them. Even in the lives of the Saints, 
she played a commonplace rather than a decisive part. So 
there is no need of background in her history, and all the more 
room for the eleven thousand virgins. But with Oxford it is 
different. The University, even her one rival will admit, 
deserves a full length portrait, against the background of the 
History of England, with a horizon stretching back to, and 
even beyond, the frontiers of Europe itself. She is a great lady 
in more ways than one, and all the resources of perspective and 
proportion and more than a touch of the grand manner are 
needed in the artist who would do justice to her. But Sir 
Charles Mallet can rival Van Dyck himself when it comes to 
putting the University in her true setting; with learning as 
her steed, and streams and gardens, elms and limes and poplars, 
spires and dormers and parapets and stained glass windows 
to trick out her costume, and a great landscape of history, 
broad lawns and noble avenues and picturesque crowds and 
long vistas, behind and about her. To do all this a man must 
be something more than an antiquary or a curio hunter, interested 
in other things than thirteenth century Buttery accounts or 
seventeenth century scandals—which founders allowed coal 
fires, and which insisted on their scholars sleeping three in a 
bed, or being beaten for playing football or for not speaking 
Latin in Hall, how one Head of a House insisted on bringing 
his dogs into College, and how in Mary’s reign a scholar of 
Corpus was beaten so successfully (one lash for every verse 
that he had written against the Mass) that he became obedient 
to authority and developed into a Fellow of All Souls! All 
this tasty and comforting small beer, fresh from many a worm- 
eaten Buttery hatch, is entrancing enough, but it needs varying 
with more heady stuff from the great cellars of History. And 
of such, Oxford has many a bin of the very finest vintage. So 
time and again the reader is carried off from the squabbles of 
Common Rooms and the riots of Staircases, from the Bursars 
books and the College muniment room, from the little alleys 
where Town and Gown met in deadly but squalid rivalry, or 
the snug attic where old Anthony Wood locked himself up with 
his books and manuscripts for the sake of peace from that 
“melancholy malitious and peevish woman ”’ his sister-in-law 
who ruled downstairs, and collected tales like that of the junior 
Fellow of New College, “‘a curled shagpate,”’ squint-eyed and 
purblind, for whose sake a handsome maid in Cat Street poisoned 
herself with ratsbane. 

For such things are not all that happened at Oxford. Here 
scholasticism, fine fruit of a great age of philosophy, won some 
of her greatest triumphs and fought some of her fiercest battles. 
Here the voices of Abelard and Aquinas found an echo, and here 
in their own persons taught Roger Bacon and Grosseteste, 
Wyclif and Colet. To this day the ghost of Cranmer on the 
way to execution jostles Laud’s, with a bundle of new Statutes 
under his arm, down B.N.C. Lane, William of Wykeham and 
Wolsey meet where Holywell joins Long Wall, and the faint 
wraith of Elizabeth’s elegant Latin mingles with that of Erasmus, 
more elegant still, over the roar of motor buses at Carfax. Exiled 
Parisians and shadowy Hussites from Bohemia dog the foot- 
steps of Rhodes Scholars from Johannesburg or Texas. The 
shade of Philippa of Hainault, foundress of Queen’s, watches 
that of James II. hurrying down Logic Lane from half-cowed 
Christ Church to scold the Fellows of Magdalen. Hobbes and 
Blake and Wren and Clarendon gather near their old haunts 
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alongside the Bodleian to watch Shaftesbury riding down from 
Balliol with Locke at his side to make his last desperate Venture 
in the Parliament at the Divinity Schools, and great 
himself glares across St. Aldate’s, from Wolsey’s still i 
quadrangle, at spruce young Pym of Broadgates or down-g,. 
heels young Johnson of Pembroke. A group of the first Fr; 
who came to repeat the message that religion means happines, 
watch the fierce rejoicing when Charles II's. return swept a 
the rule of the Saints who had tried,and failed, to make it Mean 
liberty. Down the High, where you can just catch the rog 
of Cromwell’s cannon and the clatter of Rupert’s horse-hooh 
riding out to Chalgrove Field can still be heard the twang of 
the bowstrings when Lollard Dons and Students barricade 
themselves into St. Mary’s to keep Archbishop Arundel at bay: 

Noon strikes on England, noon on Oxford town, 

—Beauty she was statue cold—there’s blood upon her gowp; 

Noon of my dreams, O noon! 

Proud and godly kings had built her, long ago, 
With her towers and tombs and statues all arow, 

With her fair and floral air and the love that lingers there, 

And the streets where the gieat men go. 

No wonder that the history of the University is only noy 
being adequately written, and that every Oxford man worth 
calling such will feel that Sir Charles Mallet has 
him in gratitude twice over. First by telling in such faithfy 
and delicate detail the history of each man’s own : 
painting with the finest of camelshair the dainty miniature of 
his most kindly nurse, every line of which is precious; and 
secondly by setting out with such a wealth of learning and under- 
standing the great pageant of Oxford in history. Good luck 
to him with his next two centuries, and may his hand not los 
its cunning till he has set Rhodes and Brassey alongside William 
of Durham and John de Balliol, and Stubbs and Jowett alongside 
Vicarius and John of Salisbury. 


THE SAGE AS JOURNALIST 


Johnson the Essayist: His Opinions on Men, Morals and Manners, 
By O. F. Curistre. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. 


Johnson’s sound sense and wide experience of life, ranging 
from Bet Flint, who stole a petticoat, and Savage, who roamed 
the streets, to Lord Thurlow and George III., lend to his writing 
a wisdom not usual among journalists. It is his journalism that 
Mr. Christie has brought forward for notice, and he shows 
easily the worth of it. But the best of us to-day, if we write 
heavily, are apt to pass unnoticed, however deep or wise the 
thought we convey; and Johnson, as a journalist, was sadly 
heavy. The comparison with Addison is inevitable, and Johnson 
was some way behind his admired model in lightness of touch. 
We do not think with Mr. Christie that carrying on characters, 
as Addison did with Sir Roger, would have helped much. The 
heaviness is in the style and the man. Dull nouns are put 
instead of more vivid adjectives and participles, as in this 
sentence : 

The drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, be aggravated 
by hopelessness of success, if no indulgence was allowed to adulation. 
Johnson could write admirably and simply, as in his suggestion 
that authors “ should keep out of the way of one another.” 
But that is from the Lives of the Poets, written with an ease of 
pen and ease of circumstance he could not command im his 
earlier years. He had little happiness to modify the cloud of 
gloom which was always circling round his head, when he wrote 
the Rambler : 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

Mr. Christie has collected Johnson’s strong statements about 
the misery of life. In concluding the Rambler Johnson ad 
to the trouble of composing “ on a stated day” the detail of 
“a body languishing with disease.” He composed & prayet 
on beginning it, and wrote to “ give ardour to virtue, the 
purpose of amusement coming second. He knew the risks . 
“ frigorific wisdom” and “ the dulness of prudential instruction, 
and his touches of humour are good enough to make us wish 
them more frequent. He could even chaff himself in print about 
his own melancholy, and was wholly free from the grumbling 
and groaning of Carlyle, a later sage who hugged his own misery; 
and abused the world as if it was all thieves and fools and 
scoundrels. ’ 

Mr. Christie has studied the piled up parallelisms, which are 
never idle nonsense, and varied his extracts with an engaging 
picture of Johnson, and a little of the pedantry of the - a 
century. He quotes, for instance, in the original Gree 
description in the Agamemnon of Clytemnestra as a virago, 
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Bulmer’s means Best 


In the best homes, the best clubs, the 
best restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised 
as the appropriate cider by those who 
know and want the best. It is evolved 
from the choicest products of the best 
orchards by the same prolonged and 
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ling, delicious, stimulating, Bulmer’s 
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applies it to Mrs. Thrale’s zeal over the brewery. The Rambler 

was written, as he says, before Johnson had the comfort and 

stimulus of Boswell, but also before he had secured the admirable 

hospitality of the Thrales. Garrick could write in a gay song: 
I'd smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 


“Poor David! Smile with the simple; What folly is that? 
And who would feed with the poor that can help it?” was 
Johnson’s comment. It made a great difference to him, when 
he was able to “‘ smile with the wise, and feed with the rich.” 

In the Lives of the Poets he was the moralist and critic of life 
sans le savoir. The professiona] moralist could not be so easy to 
read, but Johnson’s journalism has its touches of happy fancy 
and imagery. It is not to be tackled in bulk, but it retains its 
appeal to those who have had experience of life, with its changes 
and chances, its difficulties and regrets. We hope Mr. Christie’s 
capital book may increase its admirers. 


ESSAYS BY BRANDES 


Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Century. By Georc Branpes. 
Fisher Unwin. 9s. 

This book bears a rather grandiose title, but the twelve 
essays within it prove this famous critic to be simple and unas- 
suming in style, behind which, however, there is obviously great 
learning and considerable knowledge of many of the writers 
criticised. Only three of these essays are quite new to English 
readers ; those on Swinburne, Garibaldi, and Bonaparte; the 
other nine were included in a volume now out of print. But 
readers of literary criticism who have not seen the original volume 
will be grateful for their re-publication. The translator is an 
American, and the book has been printed in America, which 
accounts for the occasional American spelling of such words as 
** defenseless.” 

The first essay is a very interesting one on Hans Andersen, 
whose name wil! always be a magical one for children. The 
critic takes us through many of his stories, showing us, for 
instance, that Andersen was not able from the beginning to 
write with that childlike simplicity which has made his fairy 
tales famous. As some authors go from simplicity to an ever- 
increasing complexity, so Andersen reversed the process, and his 
stories became more suited to the child mind the more he prac- 
tised. M. Brandes shows us how Andersen remodelled some of 
his earlier attempts. ‘“* The first night he quartered on a hay- 
stack on a field, and slept like a Persian Prince in his resplendent 
chamber.” This was afterwards altered to: ‘“ The first night he 
slept on a haystack, out in the field, for there was no other bed 
for him ; but it seemed to him so nice and comfortable that even 
a king need not wish for better.” This is obviously better for 
children, ‘* quartered” and “‘ Persian Prince’”’ being unlikely to 
convey any meaning to a child; and it is also better writing. 
But in any case it was the latter style that was natural to 
Andersen; the former was born of that habit of playing the 
sedulous ape which many writers have to get out of. 

An interesting suggestion of the critic is that had Andersen 
been born a century before he was, he would have been unheard 
of, because he would have been squashed from the beginning. It 
is a debatable point, but we are inclined to agree with M. Brandes 
when he remarks that: “ A genius born in an age whose every 
influence opposes his development is either hopelessly crushed, 
or goes to the wall like any inferior talent.” But it might be asked 
if a genius ever is born in an age in which he has absolutely no 
chance to develop? It is quite possible that there are no such 
people as these mute inglorious Miltons ; for great courage seems 
always to be given with genius, and courage surmounts all 
obstacles. The idea is probably a sentimental fallacy. 

The essay on Ibsen is a long one, but it is a little disappointing 
to anyone who expects a searching analysis and interpretation of 
Ibsen’s work. One would expect the great Scandinavian critic 
to be the person above all others to help us to a better under- 
standing of the greatest Scandinavian writer. But although the 
essay does not contain anything very valuable in the way of 
criticism, there are many interesting remarks on Ibsen, and 
many facts about Ibsen himself. The other essays on Paul 
Heyse, J. S. Mill, Ernest Renan; on Flaubert, Bjérnson, and 
others are all worth reading. The people criticised are so varied 
that everybody will find some part of the book informing and 
enlightening. The style seems uniform throughout the volume, 
although the first essay on Andersen is dated 1869, and the last 
one, on Bonaparte, was written as recently as 1915. It is rather 
a dull, unattractive style, and though lucid for the most part, 
there are sometimes sentences such as this: ‘‘ To Ibsen’s re- 
served, combative, satirical temperament, which was far more 
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gifted to occupy the curiosity of the surroundings than to win 
their hearts, it [poverty] must have served as a challenge.” 

Surely an unusual use of the word “ surroundings.” Peoy. 
liarities of this kind may, of course, be the fault of the trans. 
lator. 


CRYSTALS 


The Natural History of Crystals. By A. E. H. Turron, F.RS. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


Crystals and the Fine Structure of Matter. By Frrepricu Rivxg, 
Translated by W. S. Stites. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


* Crystals used to be an unattractive subject to most of ys. 
No doubt they are beautiful, but science cared little or nothing 
for beauty and was concerned only with certain principles of 
solid geometry to be used in describing things with difficult 
names and long chemical formule. The optical experiments 
were very charming, but the ultimate fine structure of matter 
ordered in these wonderful shapes remained unexplored and 
was apparently a matter of no interest even to chemists. But 
in the last fifteen years or so all this has changed. The 
discovery of Réntgen rays, whose wave lengths are so small 
that they are of the same order of magnitude as the distances 
between the atoms in a crystal, led Laue, after a conversation 
with other physicists, to the idea that a crystal could be used 
as a diffraction grating. Sir William Bragg and his son, 
Professor W. L. Bragg, by using the reflexions of these rays 
at the different planes in which the atoms are arranged, were 
able to discover the actual] position of the atoms in crystals. 
The whole subject thus becomes one intimately associated with 
the properties of the atom and the molecule. Dr. Tutton, by 
a careful study of isomorphous series of crystals, has’ found that: 
The whole of the properties, morphological and physical, of the 
crystals of an isomorphous scries of salts are functions of the atomic 
weights and atomic numbers of the interchangeable chemical 
elements of the same family group which give rise to the series. 
This is very important, because it indicates how crystalline 
structure may throw light on the nature and constitution of 
the atom. 

Of the two books before us, Dr. Tutton’s, with its. excellent 
illustrations and admirable glossary of technical terms, is the 
more suitable for the general reader. Professor Rinne assumes 
rather more knowledge. Both books are good reading, but 
both would have been better had they contained the proofs 
that there are only fourteen kinds of space lattices and two 
hundred and thirty types of crystalline structure. Such facts, 
arrived at by reasoning, not by experiment, are very interesting. 
They put a limit to the possibilities of nature. Another thing 
which the general reader would like to know is how far the 
Bohr theory of atomic structure explains the structure of 
crystals. It is not very easy to imagine the complicated orbits 
in which, presumably, the electrons are moving, or to see how 
a condition of dynamical stability is arrived at. 


MOLIERE’S VADIUS 


Lettres de Marie-Madeleine de La Vergne, Comtesse de La Fayette 
et de Gilles Ménage. Par H. Asuron. University Press of 
Liverpool and Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

In 1922 Mr. Ashton gave us an excellent life of Mme. de 
Lafayette. It was a very carefully accurate as well as a0 
interesting book, and it should be the end of several legends 
that have been handed down about the author of the Princesse 
de Cléves. Among these was one that has persisted almost 
from her own day about the character of Gilles Ménage, and 
the publication of these letters ought to strengthen the plea 
that Mr. Ashton there made for freeing that unfortunate mae 
from a burden of ridicule that he has borne far too long. 

It would be miserable enough for most poor literary a 
to bear throughout eternity the stigma of being ridiculed y 
Moliére. But that is only the beginning of poor Ménage § 
misfortune. Not only must he be a pedant, but a ape 
love, and not only a pedant in love, but a ridiculous sc 
master making love to two such distinguished pupils as = 
de Sévigné and Madame de Lafayette, and, of course, - 
snubbed for his importunity by both of them. So goes 
legend. Now for the facts. 

yon Ménage we have the evidence of Tallement . 
Réaux’s Historiette. This is certainly not too ete e 
general. Ménage appears as a rather vain man, boastful at 
not entirely hontéte homme, and a good many ridiculous stories 
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sleep well?” the inference being that 
a high-yielding security, although 
enabling the investor to indulge in luxu- 
ries, would not conduce to peace of mind. 
You will sleep well if you invest your 
money in the Woolwich Equitable Build- 
ing iety, Established 1847. Your 
capital will be safe, and you will receive 
a satisfactory return, free of Income Tax. 
Write for further particulars. 
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“Lord, Have 
Mercy on Me!” 


The world’s highways are full of stricken people 
who plead piteously for succour and help. 


In India, China, Africa and Madagascar, the 
sick, the lame, the blind and the leprous receive 
skilled help at the hands of the Christian doctors 


and nurses sent out by the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


These men and women are helped by a large 
body of trained native assistants, and they reveal 
Christ’s message of healing in practical service to 
hundreds of thousands of needy people every year. 


More than 300,000 patients were treated in 
L.M.S. hospitals and dispensaries last year. 


£30,000 is raised annually on the Mission Field 


for this great work. 


£10,000 is asked from the home supporters of 
the Society. 


Special gifts are earnestly sought. 


The Medical Missions Week 


of the L.M.S. 
Is February 8th—15th. 
The Treasurer of the Society is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Gifts may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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are told against him. Yet even Tallemant, who is certainly 
rather spiteful, allows him to be a good friend and confesses 
that the Academy are afraid of his pen. As regards the love 
story, we are told that Ménage is proud of being in the good 
graces of both his pupils and that on one occasion Mme. de 
Lafayette remarked: ‘Cet importun de Ménage viendra 
tantét.”” But as he also lets us know that on that day “elle 
avait pris une médecine,” we need not pay much attention to 
that. Again, there is a verse, found at Reims, that runs as 
follows: 

Laissez 14 comtesse et marquise 

Ménage, vous n’étes pas fin, 

Au lieu de gagner leur franchise, 

Vous y perdrez votre latin. 
And that is all. And, on the other hand, we have the fact that 
while for subsequent generations the names of Sévigné and 
Lafayette are of the greatest literary importance and that of 
Ménage of only the smallest, it was not so in their lifetimes. 
Ménage was then a celebrity, and to do them justice, both of 
his pupils were aware of it. Indeed, nothing is clearer than 
thé fact that it is they who do their best to make him answer 
their letters and visit them. They liked him, they were proud 
of him, they were each a little jealous of the other’s share in 
his good graces. Some of the letters, both of Mme. de Lafayette 
and of Mme. de Sévigné, show this quite clearly, and a good 
deal of ingenuity is employed in showing that they are not 
hurt and begging to be taken back into favour. 

Obviously this collection of letters is of no very great literary 
importance. Mme. de Lafayette’s letters are not Mme. de 
Sévigné’s, though they are often delightful. But if nothing 
more than a rehabilitation of poor Ménage is the result of them, 
one of history’s many small injustices will have been mitigated, 
and poor Vadius will have one less load to bear. 


CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


The Autobiography of an African. By Donatp Fraser, D.D. 
Seeley, Service. 6s. 

This is a disappointing book. The title suggests an 
interesting departure in anthropological research ; the first- 
hand record of the life of a member of a primitive tribe. 
Documents of this type would serve as valuable complements 
to those descriptions of savage life to be found in ordinary 
scientific works; namely, a detailed history of the development 
of one individual. When told from the inside, that is exactly 
what one is in need of to lighten that type of research which 
sacrifices the delicacies of the particular case for the sake of 
effective generalisation. Unfortunately from this point of view 
the life story of Daniel Mtusu, a chief’s son in a pastoral African 
tribe, is that of an abnormal specimen, a savage who was con- 
verted to Christianity early in his life and thereby becomes 
indistinguishable from the ordinary type of earnest sectarian 
to be found all over the world. It was written when the subject 
had already been a convinced Christian for some years. As a 
result, the chief emphasis is laid on the relatively uninteresting 
aspects of his life ; worse, Mtusu’s original story is not given 
us at all, but rewritten in unctuous language by a missionary, 
Dr. Fraser. 

The most serious loss is that of Mtusu’s spiritual background 
before conversion. Neither he nor the missionary appear to 
have the slightest interest in it. We learn only that he believed 
in tribal and other spirits, which were periodically placated in 
the usual manner, that he indulged in all sorts of magical 
practices, that he was a polygamist, and that is about all. 
The narrative only begins at the moment when Dr. and Mrs. 
Elmslie penetrated the desolate region in the heart of which 
the Abangoni passed their disreputable lives. They set up what 
Dr. Fraser describes as “‘ a home of Christian refinement” on 
the edge of the village. This constituted the beginning of a 
long campaign, lasting nearly a score of years, by the end of 
which a collection of naked, ignorant, unwashed and bellicose 
savages was transformed into an orderly, thrifty, Christian 
community, the members of which ultimately became, of 
course, excellent material for work in the plantations, mines 
and factories belonging to the civilisation which advanced 
automatically in the missionaries’ wake. We are introduced 
to Mtusu as a lad who has been engaged by Dr. Elmslie as a 
servant in his house and is being taught the rudiments of 
reading and writing, together with a very little about Christianity, 
All of this has to compete with the appeal of drunken orgies, 
predatory expeditions, and the hunting of wild animals. A 
crisis is reached and one day Mtusu becomes a Christian convert. 





—— 


He immediately proceeds to have visions and other remarkable 
spiritual experiences. Christ appears to him on more than 
one occasion, and once, in the course of a spiritual ecstasy, he 
is raised above the surface of the ground. Perhaps he would 
have had similar experiences anyway had he passed through 
the usual initiation ceremony like the other young men of the 
tribe. His life is now completely changed, and step by step 
he abandons almost all his previous practices. There are 
battles to be fought, of course; polygamy is not given up 
without a struggle. But it has to go, for, as Dr. Fraser puts 
it himself, “ if polygamy was countenanced in any form the 
Church could not stand for that ideal home life which must 
be the foundation of Christian society.” Neither are there any 
more raids on neighbouring villages, and if he still attends 
dances he sees to it “‘ that no immoral songs spoil the joy of 
the day.” A few years later we find him teaching every day 
at the mission and only hunting lions on Saturday afternoons, 

It must not be concluded, however, that Mtusu becomes 
in any way a characterless figure ; even as revealed to us by 
an untrained and prejudiced, though sympathetic, observer, 
he is attractive. Let us hope that studies of this type, written 
with more discrimination, will become plentiful; besides 
having scientific value, they would make no small human 


appeal. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


French Cameos. By Moma Crarke. Philpot. 8s. 6d. 

Nearest to us in space and closest to us in history, there is yet 
no country in Europe and few countries in the world in which the 
average Englishman is less “at home” than he is in France. He 
may love the country and like the people, Paris may be his artistic 
and spiritual home, nevertheless there is not a day nor an hour in 
the day spent there that he does not come up against some trait 
of character, some detail of custom, some point of view, which tells 
him unmistakably that he is an alien in an alien land. Even to-day, 
perhaps as much to-day as ever, the two peoples need an interpreter 
always at work to dissipate the misunderstandings that confuse 
them, to explain the fundamental differences of culture and character 
that divide them. In this work of interpreting the French people 
Miss Moma Clarke is a valuable assistant, for her knowledge of 
France and the French people is extensive, and her ability to put 
that knowledge at our service would be proved sufficiently in this 
engaging little book had she never written another line. 

In a series of little sketches Miss Clarke has brought into review 
the “‘solid home and traditional structure of French everyday life,” 
and bas analysed and dissected it, so it would hardly be too much 
to say that having read the book one would find it difficult to put 
a pertinent question that has not been answered in one or other of 
the sketches. Her style is free and spirited, and one only discovers 
the extent of the instruction when the entertainment is over. Without 
any air of writing down to ignorance, Miss Clarke has presumed no 
knowledge on the part of her readers, hence the clarity of her ex- 
planations. She takes us into the sheltered and guarded homes 
of the French people, aristocracy, bourgeoisie and peasantry alike, 
and shows us how those homes are governed and by what rules and 
traditions. For once it is the France of the French we visit, and 
not that cosmopolitan Paris in which everything is deliberately 
devised to attract visitors. The book is as different from a guide 
book as it well could be, yet for the intending visitor, and especially 
for the intending resident, its advice, often so minute that it gives 
the possible expense of residence in Paris or the country in detail, 
is always practical; buv, like the French woman who is the heroine 
of the book, even at its most practical it is never without charm. 

The book is freely illustrated with clever little pen drawings ins 
in the text. 


An Anthology of Sleep. 
Guy Chapman. 6s. 
Sleep is so admirable a subject for gentle numbers that the 
industrious anthologists who search for excuses un which to string 
the coloured beads or pearls of poetry must surely, until now, have 
nodded in a contrary sense. Poetry moves constantly and with 
danger towards the abstract, yet when its theme is abstract it 
becomes more detailed by personification and image. Sleep, like 
eternity or digestion, is best known by its opposite or attributes. 
The great exclamations on sleep—the outcry in Macbeth, the “care- 
charming sleep” of Fletcher—are adjectival catalogues of rich 
association. In sleep itself, we have the natural persistence of 
poetry and wonder, for in dreams our deposed imagination renews 
its reign and our emotions, happy or horrible, become figurative; 
vision, colour and form issue from darkness or nothing. 

Mrs. Phillips has provided us with a history of sleep as expressed 
in the classic poetry of Greece and Rome, and in the English calendar, 
and though her selections are grouped under rather scholastic headings 
—such as Sleep’s Power, The Figure and Abode of Sleep, Sleep and 
Death, The Sleep of Love—the progression or tradition of idea * 
observed and exemplified. The volatile personification of sleep ™ 


Compiled by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. 
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Present and Pressing 
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PROBLEMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CHURCH ARMY iis striving throughout the land to 
aid, by personal help and individual interest, some who suffer 


most or who are sinking in life's stream. 


HOUSING 


Under the name of Church Army Housing, Ltd., this 
problem is being tack! rincipally as an example in terms 
of bricks and mortar. Gifts of or totalling £300 ensure the 
building of one house to let to an overcrowded large family 
at 7/6 weekly, plus rates. Information gladly forwarded. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Ex-Service men suffer much by the problems above men- 
tioned. The Church Army gives special consideration to 
ex-Service men by conducting industries and by giving pre- 
ference in the Housing Scheme. 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The problem of idle hands and idle lands should, to some 
extent, solve each other. The Church Army has a well- 
conceived scheme of Overseas Settlement and Welfare. 
Ex-Service men have special consideration. 


To aid this and other branches of national import—helping 
prisoners and ex-prisoners, temperance work by the 
counter-attractions of clubs and social centres, domestic 
service training, and so on—cheques should be sent to 


Preb. CARLILE, D.D., crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


BRYANSTON STREET, W. 1. J 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“I APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.” 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorpv Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 


DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and ill-shaped 
shoes that Pro uce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


9 BEALTE AND Coesroat. 
end sixpence stamps samp 

boot er shoe on appreval, together 
with our new ILLUSTRATED 


be obtained from the sole manu 
facta 


HOLDEN BROS., 

















st. OHN’'S —T. SATURDAY, 14 POY, 1925. 
ufton St., $.W 7.30 


A POT POURRI BY SOME 


FABIAN PLAYERS 
including 


“The Scene that was to Write Itself.” “ The Altitude of Angela.” 
MUSIC. Tickets: 2/6. DANCING. 





Admission by membership (for 2 there is no entrance fee or formality). 
subscriptions {2 28., {1 18., and ros. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, at 36 i 7 Street, W.C. 2. 


HE INCORPORATES STAGE SOCIETY. 
Production, Fe 15th and 16th. 
“ THE BRIGHT ISLAND,” a comedy by ARNOLD BENNETT 





FEBRUARY CATALOGUE Send for = latest catalogue 


describing these ¢ tional 











OF BOOK BARGAINS >erssize. All the books are 
POST FREE. i 


offered at greatly uoed prices 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


Bookseliers since 1857, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Homer, puzzling to us, the more spiritualised version of Virgil, the 
romantic and symbolic description in the Metamorphoses with its 
succession from Spenser to Tennyson—illustrate the main approaches. 
The moral disquisitions of Renaissance times, following upon Seneca, 
are constant. Here for delight are the lovely invocation of Statius, 
“What sin was mine, sweet, silent, boy-god Sleep,” the golden 
numbers of Dekker, much that is well known, a little that is curious 
or fantastic, a mocking jingle from Skelton, the elaborate conceits 
of the metaphysical school. In a book so pleasantly devoted to the 
pillow, darker aspects are but lightly touched on: the presence of 
consciousness may be less terrible than the absence of sleep; but 
of insomnia little is quoted. The soporific value of this anthology 
will depend on the individual reader. Nowadays we take in poetry 
by the eye and the inner ear, but reversing that decadent process, 
we may, as in childhood, by the gentle insistence of metrical sound, 
come upon desirable ‘“ drowsihede.” 


The Folk-Lore of Fairy Tale. By Mactrop Yearstey. Watts, 
7s. 6d. 

“* Alice in Wonderland” was fortunate enough to find a potion 
which enabled her to become smaller, and a golden key which opened 
for her a little door behind a curtain, not noticed before. Fairy 
stories play a very similar part for many people who cling fast to 
them and do not want them explained away for that reason. 

Mr. Yearsley’s book biings together scientifically and concisely 
the salient points of the knowledge concerning the origin of fairy 
tales in innumerable technical works to which he makes allusion. 
He says in conclusion : 


“*T have passed in review the most popular English fairy tales 
and their foreign variants, and have endeavoured to show how 
they originated and to explain the hidden meanings of the incidents 
they contain. It is my hope that I may have succeeded in arousing 
some interest in the fascinating study which they afford of the 
folk-lore of many peoples, and especially of the evolution of the 
mental make-up of ourselves as shown by the picture they furnish 
of the thoughts, customs and beliefs of a long line of ancestors. 

“It seems to me important that some knowledge should be 
available in popular form concerning the origin of the belies in 
fairies—a belief which has existed amid the peoples of every clime, 
and still lingers among the uncultivated peasantry of civilised 
nations with whom its extinction is but a question of time.” 


Mr. Yearsley groups fairy tales in their various cycles and gives many 
delightful foreign parallels—especially ‘‘The Invisible One,” a 
version of the Cinderella story—and on their account alone the book 
would be interesting. The effect, however, is depressing. He 
introduces determinism relentlessly into the sphere of imaginative 
expression. Dragons appear to delight us in fairy stories not 
because the mind of some Lucian or Hans Andersen succeeded in 
creating something, but because of a race complex due to pterodactyls. 
This can be carried to an almost unlimited extent. 


Traders in East and West. By Fiorence L. Bowman and EsTHEr 
Rorer. (Texts for Students, No. 87.) Sheldon Press. 2s. 

These Tezxts for Students are a most excellent series. In this 
cheap, handy volume we have a collection of extracts and docu- 
ments, prefaced by brief introductions, relating mostly to the history 
of the East India and Hudson’s Bay Companies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The selections are well chosen, and the 
introductory matter gives the right information. Not only teachers 
will be glad of this readable picture of two most important aspects 
of the early development of British overseas trade. A companion 
volume dealing with the American colonies and the West Indies 
would be very welcome. 


THE CITY 


HE new account has opened more cheerfully, but the 
Stock Exchange has not recovered fully from its recent 
speculative bout. Whisky shares have not benefited 

by the amalgamation, the results of which had been freely 
discounted in the prices of the shares. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way has fulfilled expectations by declaring a final dividend of 
8 per cent. for 1924, which brings the rate for the year up to 
5 per cent. as compared with 4 per cent. for 1923. This, to my 
mind, is the only English railway company whose prospects 
are favourable, for being almost wholely a passenger line, it 
is practically immune from the effects of trade depression, and 
is developing a long-distance passenger traffic that insures a 
steadily increasing revenue. At about 80} the yield is about 
6} per cent. and the stock constitutes a good lockup purchase 
for capital appreciation. In the struggle between rubber 
dealers and producers as to whether the average price for the 
last quarter should be below or over 1s. 6d. per Ib., the dealers 
won by a very short neck, and the increase in the output for 
the current quarter will be only 5 per cent. instead of 10 per 





—$— 


cent. It makes little difference to the rubber companies, for 
the manufacturers will have to pay more for the smaller quanti 

but it is a pity that the restriction scheme should be manipulatea 
Argentine investments are slowly improving in price, as indeed 
they should, seeing that the value of the Argentine gold peso 
has increased from 40}d. in August to 46d., and it should be 
remembered that sterling itself has improved in value mean, 


while. 
~ - * 


The proposal of the London County Council to ask the Treasury 
for the necessary authority to defer for three years the ally. 
cation of £300,000 per annum to the redemption of tramwa: 
debt has excited a good deal of attention, and from its intricate 
nature, is almost universally misunderstood. Owing toa variety 
of circumstances, including an increase in the wages of the 
employees as a result of the settlement arrived at in March 
last, the operations of the tramway undertaking for the year 
ended March 31st next are estimated to show a deficit of £576,798, 
The estimates show an operating profit of £194,605 plus sundry 
revenues of £2,620, but after allowing for interest on debt, 
£355,087, and repayment of debt, £418,936, the deficiency 
referred to is arrived at. It will be seen, therefore, that even 
in this exceptionally unfavourable year the actual estimate 
deficiency is really £157,862, the difference between that and the 
larger figure being the sum that would go in reduction of debt, 
A company does not gradually extinguish its capital out of 
revenue, but a municipal undertaking is compelled to wipe out 
the whole of its capital expenditure within sixty years, or within 
the estimated life of the assets, where these are of shorter dun- 
tion. The London County Council Tramways undertaking 
has been writing off the cost of a large part of its assets on the 
basis of a twenty-five years’ life, where it would have been 
justified in assuming a life of thirty-five years or more; it is 
out of this excess provision, amounting to £1,250,000, that it 
is proposed to defer for three years the allocation of £300,000 
per annum referred to above. This is analogous to a company 
transferring from Depreciation Reserve to Revenue the total 
sum of £900,000. Some people regard the operation as an 
electioneering dodge of the Municipal Reform Party to avoid 
having to increase the rates; I am concerned here only with 
the financial aspect of the matter, and it is interesting to know 
that to justify the proceeding these former opponents of the 
London municipal tramways are compelled to show the existence 
of what is a considerable secret reserve, and are also under 
the necessity of emphasising the value of the assets. For they 
point out that while the total cost of the system has been 
£16,588,862, there has already been paid off out of revenue 
£7,740,279 or 46} per cent. ; and Mr. Angus Scott, an eminent 
chartered accountant and a member of the Municipal Reform 
Party, in a speech at the Council meeting on Tuesday last, 
stated that the undertaking would cost £30,000,000 to replace 
on the basis of present values, and could easily be sold well above 
its original cost of sixteen and three-quarter millions. It 
would not be hard to name a prospective buyer. 


* * * 


The most promising of all the markets is certainly that devoted 
to oil shares, and the favourable views expressed here on January 
17th have already been justified, for Shells, then recommended 
at 87s. 6d., are now over 95s., Trinidad Leaseholds, recommended 
at 40s. (and urged here long ago at much lower prices), are 43s. 94. 
My advices from America with regard to oil are extremely 
optimistic and are summarised in the following extract from 4 
letter just received: 

The oil situation is distinctly better improved. Fuel and 
lubricating oils are in very strong demand, and the demand for 
gasoline is at record for the present season, which is normally the 
dullest of the year. Crude oil prices have been slightly advanced 
in various sections. The increase, although justified since Novem 
ber, was postponed on account of the discovery of a new field, the 
Wortham Pool, in East Central Texas. Many predicted a daily 
production of 250,000 barrels and more there. However, during 
the last few days drilling has proved that a peak production of not 
more than 120,000 barrels may be expected, and a quick reduction 
from this figure is indicated. There being no new oil field in sight 
the best quarters predict further advances in the near future 
Many larger Companies in the Mid-Continent are already drawing 
from storage. 


As has been stated previously, the most promising purchases 
are to be found in New York and not in London, but anyone 
buying Shells and Royal Dutch (£35 10s.) is not likely to g° 
far wrong, while among more speculative shares V.O.C. (688. 9d.) 
Pheenix Oil (22s.), and Steaua Romana (12s. 6d.) are 
attractions. A. Emi Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED 





AN INCREASED DIVIDEND. 


The second annual general meeting of the Redeemable Securities 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held on February 4th, 1925, at 
fabian Hall, Tothill Street, Westminster. Alderman A. Emil Davies, 
LCC. who presided, said : 

As the Report and accounts have been circulated, I shall with your 
permission take them as read, merely running through the principal 
items. 

The net income for the year permits of our raising the dividend from 
bper cent. as it was last year, to 6} per cent., which I am sure you will 
fod satisfactory. I think we may legitimately draw attention to the 
fact that since the formation of the company we have more than 
“made good” in respect of every inducement we have held out to 
people to become shareholders. We have a perfectly clean balance 
geet, preliminary expenses having been written off entirely, and 
there being nothing intangible among the assets, whilst we have built 
wp reserves in excess of 6 per cent. of the issued capital. 

Our loans from Banks amounted to {16,000 odd, but, on the other 
hand, we have made loans against security amounting to about 
{up00, while cash in hand was {2,000 odd. It is good finance to 
borrow from your bank at one rate and to lend it out against adequate 
security at a higher rate. 

I notice that the Chairman of a larger trust company stated the 
other day, as evidence of the work performed by the management, 
that 150 contracts had been dealt with during the year; we handled 
135 last year, and shall doubtless exceed that figure during the current 


year. 

At the end of the Report we furnish you with a complete list of our 
investments, which now number 95; these are so well distributed 
that I think I am justified in saying that the safety of our capital is 
tow firmly established, and it would require something more than a 
catastrophe to endanger our capital in the slightest. 

An investment trust exists for the purpose of distributing income, 
aad therefore is not much concerned with day-to-day fluctuations in 
the quoted value of its holdings. It is, however, pleasing to be able 
to tell yon that a valuation at the end of the year showed that the 
placement value of our investments was {665 more than their cost, 
# shown by our books. 

I might mention that, in conjunction with our daughter trust, the 
Fist Co-operative Investment Trust (which is doing exceptionally 
vel), we have financed the construction of several houses on terms 
that afford us ample security and a reasonable return. I mention 
this to show you that we are not unmindful of our promise that, as 
Pa consistent with safety, we should favour investments of social 

As you were informed early last month, the whole of our authorised 
pital was issued, and as applications for more shares continue to 
‘ome in, we asked you to authorise an increase of capital from {£50,000 
© {150,000. This was done, and we shall shortly give the public an 
opportunity of subscribing for these shares ; we shall not underwrite 
the issue, and shall offer them at a premium. It might interest you 
© know that the whole of the capital thus far has been obtained 
without one penny being expended om underwriting or brokerage, the 
pice paid by every shareholder being 21s. If you ask how it benefits 
‘shareholder that the capital of the Trust should be larger, the reply 
S that the management charges of a company like this are not much 
more on a capital of £100,000 than on {50,000, but a sum which 
‘presents 14 per cent. on the former would be only } per cent. if the 
capital were doubled, which would leave another } per cent.—say, 
per cent. if you like, to be on the safe side—available for distribution. 

~ @ capital of {150,000 the benefit would, of course, be increased. 

quite apart from the fact that with a larger capital the directors 
we able to avail themselves of more opportunities for making favour- 
“ Mvestments. I trust, therefore, that you will take up as many 

Our Rew shares as your means permit, and will make the opportu- 
yj known to your friends. At the meeting which voted the increase 

“pital a north country shareholder (quite unknown to me) was 
— to say that we had shown that we knew how to make 
_. 88 Of capital than he had been able to do with his personal 
Pepe this may be due as much to the better opportunities 

come the way of a Trust as to the merits of the directors, but I 





think our record thus far shows that the compliment was not unde- 
served. Investment, like many other things, is a matter for experts 
—provided you know your expert. I now beg formally to move the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the year 1924, and will ask 
Mr. Oulet to second. 

Mr. J. J. Oulet said that a large trust company, in making an issue 
of new capital recently, stated that it expected to earn {5 18s. per cent. 
thereon ; the Redeemable Securities dividend of 6} per cent. must 
therefore be deemed very satisfactory. An analysis of the Trust's 
investments showed that 7s. per {1 of capital was in first mortgage 
debentures, Government and municipal loans, 5s. in preference 
stocks, and 8s. in ordinary shares. Geographically, 33 per cent. was 
in the United Kingdom, 20 per cent. in the United States, Canada 
and Cuba, 16 per cent. in South and Central America, 6 per cent. in 
Europe, 2 per cent. in the Colonies, 12 per cent. in India, and 11 per 
cent. in the East Indies, etc. A good proportion of these were payable 
in dollars. The industrial investments were distributed approxi- 
mately as to 12 per cent. of the capital in railways, 5 per cent. in 
tramways, 20 per cent. in commercial undertakings, 5 per cent. in oil 
(since increased) and 19 per cent. in tea, coffee and rubber. 

After the Chairman had replied to questions upon points of detail 
the resolution was passed unanimously. Messrs. Mann, Judd, Gordon 
and Co., chartered accountants, were re-appointed auditors for the 
ensuing year. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of 
investments, may be obtained on application to Redeemable 
Securities Investment Trust, Limited, 3/4 Gt. Winchester 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 








“Facts are stubborn thi nl 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Pretect them by effecting a life assurance with 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. | 
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ART GALLERY. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
PAINTINGS of the TROPICS and FRANCE 
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by 
GERALD REITLINGER. 


Exhibition open till February 21st. 10—5. Sat. 10—1, 





Impression and Comments, Second Series, 1921, 8s. 6d.; Havelock Ellis, 

Dance of Life, 10s.; Ps of Sex, 6 vols., {9 ; Francis Thompson's 
Works, 3 vols., 1st Edition, 1913, £3 108.; D’Alviella’s tion of Symbols, 1894, 
£2 108.; Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint tes by Gravelot, 1751, 
4 Vols., rare, £3 38.; Sou "s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an intcresting cop ith 
inscription, “ R Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," £21; ‘eur's 
Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 


F300KS.—Cresiond. Lovely Woman, 1903, Cloth, 6s. 6d.; Havelock 
The 


3 vols., calf it, £2 tos., 1811-16; Lawrence's Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 108. ; 
Brad "s Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 35.,; "s British 
Plants, 4 vols., Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of I 


of 

ads £8 108. ; . 

1875, £3 108. ; itt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, ay 
Hannay's Sex Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 25s.; Aphra Behn's Novels, best t., 
1915, 6 vols.,£3 38.; Traill and Mann’s Duibaing of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., 
us., half morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s. ; First 100 vols., in 25 vols., 
half-morocco, {12 128. ; ilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by 
Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 158.; Oscar 
Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
2904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, {2 108.; Oscar 
lide, Poems, 1903, 218.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert k finder 





extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of ; Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves the World, 2 vols. ; 
Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Beek BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 

Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 

B ’s Novels in lish, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 258. ; Pepys’ Diary by atley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron i Jones’ Diction Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Volis., illus. (63s.), 358. talogues 
free. Rare and out of print books su Please state wants. 


Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

Genera Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Soeniy-tour EpvucaTIONAL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
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<a, 
SCHOLARSHIPS LECTURES 
FFRANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, [JNIVERSITY¥ OF LONDON 
A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about {100 will be awarded A Lecture on “ LOAN-SLAVERY IN LATIN AMERICA” vil 
in March, 1925, for the study of educational methods abroad, to be given by Professor W. ALLISON PHILLIPS, M.A. (Lecky Pr, 
a woman fully qualified as a Secondary School Teacher. fessor of Modern History in the University of Dublin), x 
Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C iho 
(2) hold a certificate of efficiency as a Teacher; (3) have experience FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. AD oN \ 
of five years’ teaching in a Secondary School ;" (4) undertake to FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
carry out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad ‘and report thereon. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 
Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more than three - 
recent testimonials, to be made before March 1st to the SECRETARY, TRAVEIL OTELS 
F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, H ETC. A \ 
Sandall Road, N.W. 5. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G:S. ‘ 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Accompanied. lana = V XX 
PR SoctaL OL. 
"THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- = Tours, 159 AUCKLAND ROAD. LONDON, SE.19 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : ANSFELD. Students are trained REFORMED INNS. —— 
ques con 3 ain ell tes Pe at teak Gein oe Oe 160 rns, AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REERESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Lrop, 
| ey a, SES, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Ask for Deseri List (Gratis). 
pow ono ag —— DENMARK —— 3 Rowe toy Regent Street Wt 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July | a oe hd menage 4 ~~ pay per pn Hart CoMMENTS 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. Heol. Posten — ~~ I os Maa = | 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Se oe Attendance — = i Et ht per person. Full tarif OuR Orrs 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, =? —_—__ ied ____B_* :_Museum ay | tig (as 
RORHAMPT ‘ON | LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet ens, OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private R 
saa ee, © x, 8 it. Opston.— = —S Loe mae 2! Mr. C. G. Se Bae. meet | pleasantly situated on quiet corner ovutenl fae at “BRINGING 
Loan Fund and’ Grants. trom ‘the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, beautifully furnished on ae Gas a of by private on ny — 5 telephone Tas Grow 
Miss LAWRENCE. bedsocms. —— at and ; coo! x“, s =— from 128. 6d. pet day, Dancer ! 
or e: . ; 
MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU a ee 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and B8.! 
Prospectus on application. eet one in ry chorea y tomntshed private Residence os = 
e ™ men t ily 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. gg tables. p Comfortable ec bse lounge, fa =o Gees io ps -y aa Philip 
SCHOOLS Westunlaster, or Telephsee Victoria Go8t nt  neonne 99 Grosvener Rash 1 TAPOLBON 
, } oie CoRRESPON 
MALIMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, FASTROURNR VEGETARIAN, Guest Hou. =, Jevage | maar 
2 bridge, on 
| Hy 7 - ie Cuaunens, ean be ~o » Cums on late = ~ Central.—Mrs, RocErs (eookery diploma). First class snip Orne, Glise 
develop the character, intellect and healthy of the child for the good of the OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Bo House, 
———ve The Gite will be yn St + Medical pre. Dusiey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and fire bo 
a wath tae as dct. Wem, inclusive of Burhyth s bedrooms. Quict, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. ELus. 
Elocu Dancing, ’ guineas a . Gerrar Cross bee) abdove a. a . : 
tea icvel hod ts on gravel coll, Ths house te Sclightfully situated in its own grounds ODSUILT, PARK ite of Wight. Vegstecion Oout 7am All MS: 
of 15 acres. comf house. Central heating. Home-grown vegetables. Library, the Editor, 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Special terms till Easter.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, ad 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for limited number of boarders. oe a ee mre, vared, generous Get Wea tail 
The — based = tu Monteawor system com nbine mi toe moat regent Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. E 
thods modern —_ m ' 
MILDRED STEELE. _ ee TO BE LET. | 
ae Ry By CRIs = ee ee eee — Cane isolated furnished waterside bungalow. Chichester of the Fr 
educational ideals. Healthy country me. 8 coaching if ae Harbour. 6 rooms, v ; modern bathroom, central heating ; ’ 
Principals: Marcaret L. MITCHELL, B.A. . (Lond.), and Nancy Ewmson, Yacht, pony, &c., by arrangement. From 2$ gms. long let.—Scort, might be 
— AMPDEN.—House with all modern conveniancee—S & kf in the se 
|= oannes SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, Radiators. Delightfuliy situated edge of Cotswold village; 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New Large sit toom, study, kitchen, living room, 5 bedrooms (2 bot aa the key ti 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. for bathroom I lavatories, offices, etc. July till early December. Terms 
Matriculation eS weepeeenies, shown. ~_—— | ee to Music, Box 54, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. of the ne 
Gardening, Cookery, "Games. Momtessor! House. for Boys and Girls IGHGATE.—Bed-sitting room and kitchen. Bath, elect | pritain » 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmox“is and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. light, gas. 25s. weekly.—39 Stanhope Gardens, N a 
1? hew an 
‘THE CHILDREN'S HOUSE, a ORTHW 00 ID HALL. eee .—Convenient four-roomed Bungalow. Healthy village inflated 
OR Children. New era “followed, ‘he « aim being to poemete natused Sea 1} miles. Main water, modern sanitation. Motor "bus }, station 3 =. : ] 
individ! velopment. or? day pupils. Box 55, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. marine a: 
LB _ _8_ LA®SE light Room in Chancery Lane to let. Very suitable ff | fron cia) 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— a society’s office. Low rent; other rooms available.—Box 56, Ns¥ 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Eastern _ 
MISCELLANEOUS TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ =. 
presently 
[4 (36), experienced housekeeping Companion, desires travelling YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and RE SPORT nes Paris, fo 
post or one of domestic authority at home. Healthy, energetic, happy dis- every description intelligently and promptly execu ari aid 
position, fond of children. Excellent refs.—Box 53, NEW STATESMAN, 10 reporters av ailable for every class of meeting. Temporary shorth achieving 
Goeat_Quere Stvest, Kingewey, lees <2. typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE J) i © 
Dus or dashing, as the case requires ——— wore scarves, 75 Chancery Lane (Holborn Rud), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6152. € 
—J, CHAD’ , 84 Baker Street. W 
te dia eects at AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt] mony Gamer ti 
L®42s TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. experienced typist.—Mrs. BrooxEn, 16 Buckingham The 
— Insti % Victoria St., 8.W. 1. 
Mustrated Booklet free.—Regeat Institute, 13J London, i UTHORS’ MSS., etc. TYPED.- —Work called for. “ Tempors _ anese, 
— BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— Stenographer always available. Roperts, 5 High Hi WEES liament, F 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. a of manife 
YPEWRITING.—Anuthor’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices a 
REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromiey, Kent. the Oppx 
for ied eatimae, or we clect"“Lawtow Tunme Co. (Dept Ei, 16 Chard MAN nw |] Semandic 
or tree es’ ©, Or we —_ ’ 
more Road, N.16. "Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also a to Teme ee cee eee 4 4 THE NEW STATES for ~ ap 
H ooD — is GOOD Printing! (1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
Artistic Brochures and Pamphlets.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. debate Ww 
A Postal Subscription costs :— - Od 
IS AN INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET. are a S ae ee: SS concernec 
If you wish to learn how to write stories and articles, EARNING while you LEARN, - " " “THE NEW SfATESMAN. 
end fos i = The SECRETARY, LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 24 (J) Chancery Lane, yo pimmy bt ddressed’to The Manager. TH W.C. 2. . pe a 
— it is 
T’rinted for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrtv., we 99 Fetter a EC. 4; Published by the Sraresman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great | 


